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By Rev. M. J. Knowrton, Ninero, Cara. 


Names and Extent of the River. Ningpo, Sept. 27, 1869. — This river goes by va- 
rious names among the Chinese, as Ta-kiang, Great river; Chang-kiang, the Long 
river ; Thing-ska-kiang, the Golden Sand river. This last name is given to the upper 
part of it ; and Yang-tze is applied to it near its mouth, from the name of the ancient 
province Yang, through which its three ancient mouths flowed. It is generally 
known among the natives as the Great river, or the Long river. 

It is, par excellence, the river of the Chinese empire. Excepting the Amazon and 
the Mississippi, it is the largest river in the world. It rises beyond the western frontier 
of China proper, that is, of the eighteen provinces, in the border of Thibet; runs through 
a portion of Kokonor, a Mongolian dependency of China; then, passing through the 
southwestern provinces of China bordering upon Thibet, Assam, and Burmah ; it 

then turns in a northeasterly direction, flowing through the heart of China, and finally 

disembogues into the Yellow Sea, about thirty miles east of Shangbai, having flowed in 
its whole course a distance of about 3,000 miles. It divides China into two great por- 
tions, a northern and southern, and has appropriately been termed, the “ girdle of 
China.” 

Three thousand years since, it separated, a few hundred miles from its mouth, into 
three streams called the southern, the middle, and the northern rivers, and thus emp- 
tied into the sea. The southern branch was the principal river, and emptied into the 
Hangchow bay near Hangchow, and was called Che-kiang (Bend river,) from which 
the present Che-kiang province was named. ‘The middle branch emptied into the sea 
at a point now many miles inland, a few miles northwest of Shanghai. This was anciently 
called the Wusung river. The northern branch was nearly the same channel as that 
through which the whole river now enters the sea. 


Land made by it. The immense amount of silt, brought down from the mountains and 
alluvial plains of the vast regions traversed by the river and its numerous branches, has 
gradually filled up the sea, and added more than 10,000 square miles to the mainland. 
At the mouth of the present channel, an island called Tsung-ming has been formed 
within the last three hundred years, that is thirty-two miles long by about ten miles broad, 
and inhabited by about 500,000 people. In digging an Artesian well at Shanghai, it 
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was proved that the site of that place was once the sea, thirty fathoms deep. The silt 
from this great river is no doubt gradually filling up the Yellow Sea, and accounts for 
the filling up of two of the ancient estuaries of the river. Most of the Kiang. “su 
province has probably been formed by the silt of the Yang-tze and the Yellow river, 

This province contains about 44,500 square miles; it consists of rich alluvial soil, and 

before the rebellion, was estimated to contain a population of over 37,000,000, or about 
850 to the square mile. Some have supposed that the whole of the Great Plain of 
China, extending from Hangchow to beyond Peking, except the Shantung promon- 
tory, was once covered with the sea, and that most of the gulf was formerly land, but 
since depressed through volcanic action. 

The present mouth of the Yang-tze is about sixty miles in width ; but it gradually 
narrows, until, at a distance of about one hundred miles from its mouth, it is but about 
five miles broad, thence it gradually narrows to two or three miles in width, and this 
continues for a distance up the river of more than a thousand miles. The water is 
always turbid, and about four feet in depth. At the bottom it is excessively muddy. 


Volume of Water — How far Navigable. The depth during the dry season aver- 
ages about four or five fathoms, and when the river is flooded the depth is nearly 
doubled. The descent of the channel, for a distance from the mouth of about 1,100 
miles, averages one foot per mile. The descent above this point is greater, and the 
current in this portion is consequently more rapid. In the lower part, the current 
during the rainy season is about five miles per hour, and at other times two or three 
miles per hour. It-is estimated that the river on an average, pours into the sea about 
1,000,000 cubic feet of water per second. 

The river is navigable for small ocean-going steamers, a distance of about 1,100 
miles, and small, powerful steamers may go six or seven hundred miles further. Daily 
steamers now run to Hankow, a distance of six hundred miles from Shanghai, which 
is about the same distance as from its mouth. Some are advocating in the papers, that 
I-chang, a city that may be reached by steamers 1,100 miles up the river, should be 
made an open port, and probably before long it will be accomplished. 


Floods on the River. The region of country drained by the Yang-tze is immense, 
embracing eight of the eighteen provinces, and a portion of Kokonor, the whole con- 
taining an area of about 700,000 square miles. In consequence of the large basin 
drained, and the mountainous portions being also large, and hence many of the 
branches being rapid streams, when the rains are unusually heavy, a flood of the 
river is produced. 

This year having been excessively rainy, the periodic flood has been the result. The 
flood this year is the greatest that has occurred since 1850, and but one, (in 1866,) has 
-occurred in the whole nineteen intervening years. When I ascended the river, the 
flood had not subsided, so that it was more like sailing on a large lake than on a river. 
The whole plain on both sides of the river is flooded for a distance of about five hun- 
dred miles, and the breadth of plain thus flooded I should estimate to be on an aver- 
age about twenty miles, which would give 10,000 square miles as the extent of country 
covered with water, from four to ten feet deep. The crops, of course, are destroyed ; 
the houses dismantled; some of the people drowned. Some barely escaped with their 
lives, having lost all their personal property; so that the desolation is appalling. The 
surviving people are driven to the hills and cities in elevated places ; most of them have 
erected rude reed huts to stop in temporarily, till the water subsides. But the water 
will remain until it is too late to plant any crops that will be available during the 
autumn and winter, so that there must be great suffering, and many deaths from star- 
vation, and sickness induced by want of food and other privations. Some probably 
have the means to procure food, but most will have to beg; and when ‘we consider 
that some 4,000,000 inbabitants are thus driven from their homes, and deprived of their 
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usual means of subsistence, some faint idea may be gathered of the terrible nature and 
extent of this calamity. 

The judgments of God are evidently resting upon this land. War, pestilence and 
famine have been destroying tens of millions of the people during the last twenty years, 
and still they continue their work of wasting away this vast population. The floods 
of the Yellow as well as of the Yang-tze river are destroying the people; and the 
rapid increase of the-use of opium, native grown, upon land that should have been 
devoted to the raising of food, as well as foreign, is both a crime and a calamity de- 
structive of human life. ‘The ‘‘ Mobammedan rebellion ” continues with unabated en- 
ergy in the Yun-nan and Shen-si provinces. There is already much sickness and death 
among the refugees from the flood. At Kin-kiang I was informed that of more than 
25,000 sufferers seeking aid then in the city, about one hundred were dying daily. At 
Han-kow officials were collecting money from the native merchants to purchase rice, 
and sell it to the starving people at about one third the cost. 


Object of the Journey. It was not a very favorable time for accomplishing the special 
object of my visit, namely, to explore the field with reference to the establishment of 
missions on the river. Yet the view I did get of it was one of no ordinary interest. 
To be ploughing one’s way upon a fine steamer, up one of the greatest rivers in the 
world, 600 miles right into the heart of a country but yesterday opened to foreigners; 
to gaze upon those hills and plains hitherto shrouded in the deep gloom of heathenish 
darkness; to cor:template the fact that about 170,000,000 of my fellow men live upon 

‘the banks of this noble stream and its tributaries, all with a few exceptions at the five 
points where Protestant missionaries are established, ignorant of God and of the plan 
of salvation; to think that the ancient barriers that forbade a foreigner to set foot 
upon China’s shores, were in a good degree broken down, and that these millions of 
immortal souls are now accessible to the gospel, —in view of all these circumstances 
my heart was enlarged, and my aspirations for the salvation of China greatly 
heightened. O that these perishing millions of people had the gospel, the light of life. 
Who shall break unto them the bread of life? Is the Israel of God ready to go up 
in the name of the Lord, and possess this great, this goodly land? Have the people of ' 

God faith to do it, or must there be first a wandering of forty years in the wilder- 

ness ? 


Basis of Missionary Operations. Probably Han-kow is the most desirable locality 
for establishing a mission as a beginning in that vast field. The special advantages 
are, 1. It is the farthest inland point where foreigners reside. 2. Being at the con- 
fluence of the Han with the Yang-tze river, other important points in the interior 
may be easily reached from Han-kow as a basis. 3. There is an immense population 
in the immediate vicinity, being contiguous to Wu-chang, the capital of the Hunam 
province, and Hang-yang city. 4. It has constant communication with Shanghai and 
other ports. 5. It is an open port. Kin-kiang is also an important open port. It is 
situated on the southern bank of the Yang-tze, near the mouth of the Po-yang lake, and 
about a hundred and fifty miles below Han-kow. From this point, proceeding up the 
Po-yang lake, the whole province of Kiang-sé which bounds the Che-kiang and Fohkien 
provinces on the west, is easily reached. Rev. Mr. Hart, of the Methodist mission at 
Kin-kiang, informed me that within a radius of eighty miles there are twenty-five 
walled cities, as well as numerous villages. Next to Hankow, this place seemed to me 
most desirable as a basis for missionary operations in the vicinity of the Yang-tze. 
Below Kin-kiang, the first important city is Ngan-king, the capital of the Ngan-kui 
province. Here, although it is not an open port, two missionaries of the “ China 
Inland Mission ” are already located. It is on the north bank of the Yang-tze, about 
ninety miles below Ku-kiang. 
Below Kin-kiang are the cities of Chichow, Woo hoo,‘Tai-ping, and next the great 
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southern capital Nan-king, about two hundred miles above Shanghai, on the south side 
of the river. All these are important cities, and should all have missionaries; but at 
present there is not a single missionary at one of them except Nan-king, where two of 
the “ Inland Mission ” missionaries are faithfully laboring. A vast population may be 
reached from this point. 

Next, about fifty statute miles below Nan-king, and a hundred and fifty from 
Shanghai, we have the open port of Chin-kiang, where there is not one missionary, 
This place has many attractions as a basis for a mission in this region; among which 
are, 1. It is an open port, easy of access from Shanghai. 2. It is situated at the junc- 
tion of the Grand Canal with the Yang-tze, or rather where the canal crosses the lat- 
ter, and before the rebellion it had an immense trade, which is fast reviving, and also a 
vast population, which, including the adjacent villages, is still very numerous. 3. It has 
hills in the immediate vicinity, which will no doubt contribute to the healthiness of 
the place. 4. Numerous cities and villages are easily reached by means of canals, 
especially the Grand Canal. 

All the above cities are on the banks of the Yang-tze, before whose gates steamers 
are daily passing. The language spoken is chiefly Mandarin, or Court dialect, and is 
used throughout all northern China. 

Should the cities of Yoh-chow and I-chang be opened, they would constitute impor- 
tant points from which missions might operate in the heart of the empire. Yoh-chow 
is situated at the mouth of Tung-ting lake which drains the Hunan province, and is 
about a hundred and fifty miles above Han-kow. I-chang is the head of steam navigation, 
with large river steamers, and is about 1,100 miles from Shanghai, and about five hun- 
dred miles inland above Han-kow. These are important positions for missions, that 
should be occupied as soon as possible. It is not necessary to wait before doing so, till 
they are made open ports for trade. According to treaty, Americans have the same 
right to reside in the interior that Frenchmen have, and there are many French priests 
in the interior of the country. 


An Open and Needy Field. In conclusion, I cannot but express the hope that our 
Society may soon enter the great and important field on the Yang-tze. But little has 
as yet been done in it by any Society. ‘he field is an open one, and its vast multi- 
tudes of inhabitants are going down to eternal death without the gospel, ‘ without hope 
and without God.” If the churches really mean to convert China, this field must be 
occupied. They cannot make the plea that they have not the means to send mission- 
aries there; they have the means. Wealth is pouring in upon them so fast that there 
is great danger that luxury and pleasure will sap the vitals of true godliness, and sad- 
ly interfere with the healthy and full development of that expansive, all-embracing be- 
nevolence which the principles and spirit of the gospel require. O for that whole- 
souled, unreserved consecration on the part of every Christian, of body and soul and 
‘wealth, which the love of Christ and the great exigencies of the times demand. 


LETTERS FROM THE MISSIONS. 


BURMAH. encouraged and strengthened by it. Not 
that much has been accomplished during 
the year directly through its instrumental- 
ity ; but I was impressed with the feeling 
that it has taken root and has become an 

The Convention in Rangoon. Rangoon, established agency, through which the 
Nov. 16, 1869.— Another Convention churches see that they can do effectual 
Anniversary has passed, and for one I feel work for the spread of the gospel into des- 
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titute parts, as well as lend a helping hand 
to the work among ourselves. What now 
is most needed, is to call forth the ener- 
gies of the churches in the work of evan- 
gelization, and of strengthening themselves 
by increase in knowledge and in grace. 

The brethren who came have all re- 
turned to their fields, among them my son, 
for whose life a short time since we had so 
much cause for anxiety. Thanks to our 
Heavenly Father, he is again at work, and 
with his whole heart in his work. 

Br. and sister Cushing have also gone 
away to make another tour into Shan land. 
They need our prayers for their preserva- 
tion, and especially for Mrs. Cushing’s im- 
provement in health. 


Baptisms in Rangoon. On the 20th 
October I baptized two English military 
officers and the lady of one of them, and 
next Sabbath I expect to baptize another 
officer (in civil employ) and his wife, and 
a soldier and a Tamil man; the latter a 
preacher, or exhorter, more properly. I 
hope however, that the last named will 
give himself wholly to the preacher’s work. 


A man is much needed here in this depart- 
ment, and the Rangoon Missionary Soci- 
ety stands ready to support him. There 
are also some other hopeful signs, — among 
them, a disposition on the part of the Ran- 
goon Burman church to establish a good 


school for their own children. They do 
not like the idea of their children being 
educated by other denominations. They 
have pledged subscriptions to the amount 
of more than Rs. 400. I cannot but think 
I see genuine signs that our work here is 
like that of the leaven. 


LETTER FROM Dr. HAsSwELu. 


Health of Dr. Haswell. Maulmain, 
Nov. 22, 1869.—My health continues 
good. I am very thankful to be back at 
work, every week. My heart is stirred 
with fresh gratitude to God for the riches 
of His grace in giving me strength to 
labor. 


Preaching and Baptisms. Last week 
I spent four days in K’mahwet, and 
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preached two hours and more each day in 
Peguan, — a language that requires more 
physical effort to speak than any other 
language I know anything about; but I 
suffered no harm. Two more, a man and. 
his wife, were baptized, making six. One 
other wished to be baptized, but was hin- 
dered by her husband. There are other 
hopeful cases, but Satan’s seat is not over- 
turned in the village yet. The place sup- 
ports three Buddhist monasteries. 


Buddhist Excommunication. The repre- 
sentative of the Buddhist archdeacon vis- 
ited the village a day or two before my ar- 
rival, and called for the “ teacher of the in- 
ner law,” of whom brn. Norris and Hancock 
have written, and his adherents, and ex- 
communicated them. There were about 
thirty who had professed to be disciples of 
the “inner law ;” but there were only two 
who were bold enough to stand with the 
old teacher in the hour of trial. 

The excommunication consists in a dec- 
laration that the priests will not receive the 
offerings of the persons, will not attend 
their funerals, or rehearse their sacred 
books, or receive offerings at any gather- 
ing where thesé men may be present, spe- 
cial reference being made to a gathering 
that takes place on the eighth morning af- 
ter a death, at which the friends and ac- 
quaintances of the deceased are expected 
to be present, and where the priests are 
always invited to rehearse their sacred 
books, and at the close are loaded with of- 
ferings. The natives stand in great dread 
of this excommunication. 

The Buddhists have their bishops and 
archdeacons, to whom the common priests 
are subject. There are yet good signs in 
K’mahwet, but the victory is not yet won. 
I left Ko Oungmoo and a Bible woman, 
to assist Reuben and his wife for a few 
days. 

There are many things to encourage us 
in our work, but no general interest among 
the people. I feel wholly inadequate to the 
work that is to be done, and long to hear 
that help is on the way. 


Labors of Shaw Loo. Dr. Shaw Loo 
is the head teacher in the school here, and 
is doing well, but he is to join the Thongza 
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mission soon, and I shall have to look out 
for another teacher. Shaw Loo bids fair 
to be a useful Christian worker, and to 
pay well for all that has been expended in 
his education. 


Educating Burmans in America. The 
question as to the advisableness or otherwise 
of sending a few choice lads to England or 
America to be educated, remains an open 
one. It denationalizes them so far as their 
mode of dress and living are concerned, 
but fits them to take a higher stand among 
their people than they could otherwise 
have done. Shaw Loo is the only Burman 
connected with our mission, who has been 
educated in America. There is a Burman 
in Rangoon who was educated in Eng- 
land, and is at the head of a school of two 
hundred pupils unaided by any Society ; 
and is also preparing school books in Bur- 
mese. Heis an Episcopalian. The Karen 
man in Bassein who returned from Amer- 
ica several years ago, has, I understand, 
proved a valuable worker, and is a man of 
influence among his people. These three 
are the only Christian natives that I know 


. of, who, having been educated in America 


or England, have returned to this country. 
The mention of Shaw Loo led me to speak 
of the only three cases that I know of 
which bear upon this question. 

I hope those aiding the Karen and Bur- 
man young men who are now in America, 
will be encouraged to persevere and give 
them a fair chance to prove themselves 
men. 


The School in Maulmain. The native 
Christians look with interest to the school. 
I think Maulmain will furnish two or more 
young men for the theological class. We 
are praying and laboring for the raising up 
of native helpers, and think we shall not 
pray and labor in vain. 

My heart aches for the Maulmain Karen 
churches. Would that I could adequately 
present the need of sending out a good 
man for them. Br. Harris cannot look 
after both the Shwaygyeen and Maulmain 
churches. The distance between the 
northern churches of Shwaygyeen and the 
southern of Maulmain is very near to or 
quite three hundred miles, and fifteen 
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miles a day is hard travelling by land in 
this country. 


Hission to Assam. 
Letrer From Mr. StTopparp. 


Earnest Garo Hearers. Gowalpara, 
Dev. 6, 1869.— I send a few hasty lines 
before leaving for Garo land. I have de- 
layed going out a month later this season 
than usual, fortworeasons. First, to avoid 
the fevers, which are said to prevail every- 
where in this district during the months of 
October and November, while the floods 
are drying up. Second, to enjoy a few 
days of Christian intercourse with our be- 
loved associates, Mr. and Mrs. Ward, on 
their way to America. These two weeks’ 
stay with us have been most refreshing to 
our lonely spirits, and will result, no doubt, 
in a lasting blessing to this department of 
our mission. 

When the Garos heard that br. Ward 
was not able to go with me to visit them 
as we had anticipated, they came in from 
ten, twenty and forty miles to see him. 
The company became so large, that we 
found it necessary to lengthen our cords 
and strengthen our stakes. The Deputy 
Commissioner lent us a large government 
tent, which was pitched for ten days or 
more near the mission house, and filled 
with the hill people who had come to hear 
the gospel from the homeward-bound mis- 
sionary. 

Br. Ward preached two or three times 
a day to this eager multitude. He found 
it comparatively easy to do this, always 
sitting, as he was unable to stand any 
length of time. The congregation changed 
somewhat every few days, — new ones com- 
ing, others going home. As it was the har- 
vest season for their rice, none could re- 
main long without much loss. I was only 
surprised that so many could come so far 
and remain so many days at this season. 

The Lord be praised for this precious 
opportunity. Much good seed has been 
sown. Br. Ward preaches with great lib- 
erty and fervor. Toward the close of the 
meetings, four asked for baptism; one 
from a distant village, not yet visited by 
even a native preacher. 
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The Lord's Supper — Christian Singing. boys of the Normal School. An old woman 
On the second Sabbath of the Wards’ from one of the villages, a Miri, has also 
visit we celebrated the Lord’s Supper; been showing much apparent interest in 
twenty-five were present, besides the her soul’s salvation. The Lord be praised 
“form of the Fourth,” whose gracious in- for these tokens of favor. 
fluence was most manifest. 

Sister Ward could not remain idle, but Plan of Labors. Tam making arrange- 
held a daily exercise with the Christians ments to send Charles and one of our Garo 
present, in Scripture reading, prayer and young men, a Christian, to visit the Garos 
singing of hymns in the Assamese, which between this place and Gowahati. My 
most of them were committing to memory. Jate husband had made all his arrange- 

The singing of Christian hymns among ments for this tour last cold season, but 
such a people is a powerful auxiliary in was prevented from going by the earth- 
the work of evangelization. quake. Besai and Habe and Mon will 

spend this cold season among the Mikirs 
“One Hundred Garos for Christ.” of the hills, while the old colporteur Adi- 
Thus, in the providence of God, our trav- yam and I must look after the station and 
elling season has opened most auspiciously. the people of the plains. O, there is so 
Our dear friends left us to-day, on their much to be done! Iam obliged to leave 
long and weary journey, with the “ watch- two thirds of the most urgent and press- 
word for us, ‘one hundred Garos for ing of the work entirely untouched ! 
Christ the present season.’” © for grace ‘The weather is so delightful now that 
and faith to perform well our part, while one almost fancies that the dreadful heat 
Christ will not fail to gather in His elect and distress of the hot season would never 
in due time. be able to assert sway here again. 

Many Garos are daily praying for a 
blessing upon those who have this day left commenippemen 
Assam, and earnestly asking God to speed SIAM. 
the return of their old teacher Bronson. 

Chinese Mission of Bangkok. 


LETTER FROM Dr. DEAN. 


Visit to Banplasoi. Bangkok, Nov. 
New Inquirers. Nowgong, Nov. 19, 18, 1869.—Last Thursday I went to 
1869.— The Wards have left me and are Banplasoi. By favoring tides and winds, 
now making their way to Calcutta, stop- the passage was made across the gulf in 
ping at Gowahati and Gowalpara for 4 the unprecedented time of fifteen hours, 
short visit as they go down. We miss from Bangkok to Banplasoi. The Min- 
them very much. Mrs. W. was much in- jster of Foreign Affairs had invited me to 
terested in the school, and her daily in- accompany him in his steamboat;-but on 
structions to the young men have, I trust, hearing that he was to be attended by his 
made deep impressions upon some of them. family of women, and all the adjuncts of 
Ramserang, a Cosari, has expressed deep an annual visitation to the idol temples, 
convictions of his need of forgiveness, and J thought it wise to go in the mission- 
sys his only trust is in Jesus. boat ; and God sanctioned the decision by 
An interesting case from the sepoy thus bringing me to my destination with 
lines has lately come to my notice,—a more comfort and in less time. 
Garo youth, a countryman and acquaint- _ Friday was spent in aiding the brethren 
ance of Omed. This young man was sin- and calling on the Governor and Lieut. 
cerely inquiring after the truth. In Governor of the place, and assisting one of 
my conversations with him, I have been the church members in a case before the 
much pleased with his candor andearnest- magistrate. On Saturday some of the 
ness. His interest was first awakened by brethren and various parties called at 
conversation with one of my mountain the chapel, and on the Sabbath I preached 
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in the morning and administered the 
Lord’s Supper in the afternoon. At the 
covenant meeting, during the time be- 
tween the morning and afternoon service, 
two Chinese offered themselves for bap- 
tism. While they seemed to be hopeful 
candidates, they were recommended to 
defer their baptism for a time, that they 
might become better acquainted with some 
of the primitive doctrines and duties of 
Christianity. 


Converts from among the Heathen. 
This policy has surprised some of our 
friends at home, whose experience has not 
qualified them to measure the difference 
between a convert from a well-educated 
Christian family, where the Christian con- 
duct and creed are taught him from 
childhood by the usages of home, the 
lessons of the Sabbath-school, and the 
temple worship, and by the whole struc- 
ture of social intercourse and civil institu- 
tions of a Christian land, and a convert 
from a pagan household, shrouded in ig- 
norance and schooled in vice, and whose 
whole being is shaped by the gross 
mouldings of idolatry. A convert of the 
latter class, however genuine the new birth, 
needs much longer to lie in its swaddling- 
clothes, and much greater care in early 
nursing, and a much more protracted diet 
of milk, than the child of God, born of 
Christian parents, and under the light of 
the gospel, and into a healthful Christian 
atmosphere. Then, these feeble children 
of grace, born of heathen parentage, as 
they grow up need to wear splinters on 
their legs to help them walk, and stays on 
their bodf to keep them erect, and staves 
in their hands, though young in years, and 
glasses for the eye, through defective 
vision ; and after all they need some one 
to lead them by the hand, through the 
whole line of their pilgrimage, lest they 
turn out of the way or stumble and fall. 
Though they live to be a hundred years 
old, they are still but babes, and ery for 
their toys and are pleased with a rattle, 
and will contend for a marble as in the 
days of infancy. To look for full grown 
men from such a generation is a vain ex- 
pectation. While their descendants may 


inherit many of their infirmities, we may 
hope in future generations a better stock 
of Christians may be produced, not by 
natural generation, but by the Spirit of 
God, in the use of Christian culture and 
increasing light. 


A Convert’s Trouble. We found one 
of the members at Banplasoi, who had 
gratuitously enjoyed for ten years a royal 
grant of his house lot and duck pen. In 
the one he has a wife and seven children ; 
in the other, three hundred ducks, which 
daily furnish him two hundred eggs or 
more for the support of his family. Re- 
cently the governor had ordered a strip 
two feet wide to be taken from the side of 
his duck enclosure, and given to his neigh- 
bor, leaving him still the occupancy of 
ground sufficient for three or five hundred 
ducks, for which he never paid a farthing, 
nor is asked for rent. Still this poor man 
mourns over this as an unrighteous inter- 
ference of government, and persecutes me 
with long hours of lamentations, insisting 
upon my influence with the King to restore 
to him the use of the lost scrap of land. 
He was deaf to the statement that the 
King had remanded but a pittance of what 
he had the entire right to claim, that he 
had already all the ground he could reason- 
ably desire, and that I was not the owner 
of the land, or the lord of the King. 
Still this man has cast away his idols, 
keeps the Sabbath day, brings his children 
to the chapel, and prays to the living 
God. 


Fearful Members. One of the mem- 
bers who had been entangled by the “ Two 
Sword Society” came back with peni- 
tence, and joined the church at the 
Lord’s table. Others are still halting, 
filled with fear lest the powerful hand 
of men may plunder their boats, burn 
down their houses, or attack their per- 
sons. They were slow to admit that 
their strong foes had not power to pre- 
serve their lives and their possessions 
nor, without God’s consent, to destroy 
them; but that God could destroy them, 
without the permission of their friends or 
their foes. 
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LETreR FROM Miss FIELDE. 


Statistics of Missions in Bangkok. Bang- 
kok, Oct. 20,1869. In considering what 
has been done for the Chinese here, I 
find that fourteen Protestant missionaries, 
under various Societies, have labored 
among the Chinese in Bangkok. Of this 
number, three have died, and three have 
returned to the United States, in less 
than two years from their arrival here. 
Of the remainder, six have removed from 
here to China. Omitting all who have 
lived in the country less than two years, 
there have been seven male missionaries, 
averaging eight years each, who have 
worked here among the Chinese, between 
the years 1834 and 1869. The present 
number of nominal Chinese Christians is 
eighty. 

Of these, I fear some would not bear any 
true test of their Christianity. To the 
eyes of those who look at missions from the 
other side of the world, increase of mem- 
bers means progress; but sometimes per- 
sons are added to the church, when there 
is little in their habits of thought and 
course of action, to distinguish them from 
the heathen. Others may work with less 
evident results, but with truer success 
and give instruction to many, while their 
church numbers few. Ifa temple is 
built “of hay, wood and stubble,” it may 
extend rapidly; but if of polished stones, 
the work will be slow. But the first has 
the contempt of all observers, and decays 
speedily ; the latter rises firmly and for- 
ever toward heaven. 


Hilssfon to Sweden. 


LetreR FROM Mr. EDGREN. 


Revival Influences. Gottenburg, Swe- 
den, Jan. 8, 1870.— At present I am as- 
sisting br. ‘I'ruvé in his missionary work 
here. We have very good attendance. 
Now during the week of prayer strong re- 
viving influences are felt. Sinners are 
broken down powerfully, we trust by the 
power of God. Last night a young man 
stood up and said he would be ashamed 
of Christ no longer; his friends and rela- 
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tives might now say what they pleased; 
he was determined by the grace of God to 
become a Christian. He then prayed very 
earnestly that God would open his eyes 
and give him grace to believe in Christ. 
Many were moved to tears and the general 
question was, “ What shall we do to be 
saved ?” 

Among others, young men from the 
schools in the city frequently come to the 
meetings. If we had a larger and better 
place, we should have many more people. 
A Baptist chapel in this city, and steady, 
persevering missionary labor, year after 
year, would, we think, make a breach in the 
strong fortifications which the state church 
here, true to her nature, presents against 
our cause and against a living Christianity. 
May God speed the day when every plant 
which our “heavenly Father has not 
planted shall be rooted up.” 


to Germany. 
LETTER FROM Mr. ONCKEN. 


Results of the Tour to Russia. Ham- 
burg, Jan. 22, 1870. — The effects of my 
protracted tour, embracing the south of 
Russia, Turkey, Romania, Transylvania, 
Hungary and Austria, demanded on my 
return home the middle of December, 
that I should suspend all exertion for 
some time. My mission to Russia has 
been attended with happy results. Three 
churches have been formed in the south of 
Russia, numbering 300 immersed believ- 
ers, and one in Turkey with 111 members. 
At Odessa, Bucharest, Vienna, and other 
places, valuable connections have been 
formed. 

All these lands, with their more than 
two hundred million souls perishing in 
their ignorance and sins, now lie open be- 
fore us, and our outposts extend already 
to the Caucasus, But alas ! alas! we can- 
not respond to the cry of these millions 
for want of a few thousand dollars, What 
we have toiled and suffered and prayed 
for, nearly half a century, the Lord has 
given us, —a rich harvest of souls, and lib- 
erty to preach the gospel throughout Eu- 
rope. But the two nations, rolling in gold, 
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cannot grasp the greatness of the moment 
and come to the help of the Lord. 


The Work in Poland. The Lord still 
smiles on the efforts on the wide field we 
already occupy. In Poland we had an 
addition of 300 converts during the past 
year. But we want a larger staff of 
devoted men, and if we obtain the required 
pecuniary aid, we shall gather in Ham- 
burg about 20 brethren recommended to 
us by the mission churches, and give them 
a course of instruction preparatory to 
missionary labor. 

On the 26th instant I shall reach my 
70th year, but the work in which I have 
been engaged for 47 years is more precious 
to me than ever, and with the wide fields 
before me, ripe unto the harvest, I could 
wish to live, if only half as long as Methu- 
selah. But the Lord will raise up other 
men to carry out the loving purposes of 
His heart in the ingathering of the count- 
less numbers who shall finally surround 
the throne of His glory. 


THE WorRK In THE NETHERLANDS. 


Baptism in Haarlem. Mr. de Neui re- 
ports with profound emotion the victory 
gained by the truth on baptism, in the 
city of Haarlem. Information received 
from him shows that twelve baptized be- 
lievers are now connected with the church 
there, and twenty-three more have offered 
themselves for the ordinance. Nine of 
the baptized formerly belonged to the 
Dutch Reformed church, one to the Luth- 
erans and two to the United Brethren. 
For a considerable time there have been 
a number of believers in Haarlem’, who 
had separated from the national churches, 
in which believers and unbelievers were 
united into one body, and sought mutual 
edification and comfort among themselves. 
As they carefully searched the Word of 
God, they came at length to the question, 
whether infant baptism was according to 
Divine teaching. Even Christian minis- 
ters were only able to evade their inquir- 
ies, and thus they were led along till they 
saw more and more clearly the untenable- 
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ness of their entire system. They cele- 
brated the Lord’s Supper among them- 
selves, and once made an attempt to 
organize a church, but the plan fell 
through. 


Providential Guidance. Last summer 
an article appeared in a Rotterdam 
paper, classing the Baptists in the same 
catalogue with the Mormons. Another 
paper challenged us to a reply. The re- 
ply was written by br. de Neui, and hap- 
pened to be read in Haarlem by br. 
Felthuysen, one of the leading members 
of the Christian band, at a moment when 
they were uncertain what course they 
ought totake. Just at this point his at- 
tention was drawn to our Baptist churches, 
Br. de Neui visited them, and, afterwards, 
met them in Haarlem in a more formal 
meeting with several of the children of 
God who believed in apostolical baptism 
and church order, and on the 5th of Sep- 
tember at Franeker the first three were 
baptized into the death of Christ. “ We 
were desirous of being baptized in this 
manner,” said Mr. F., “that we might 
yield obedience to the Divine commands, 
and we enjoyed an unspeakable blessing. 
We praise and magnify the Lord in our 
hearts, that we are now embodied as a lit- 
tle Baptist church according to the Word 
of God.” 

On the third of October, four more be- 
lievers from Haarlem followed the first 
three, being buried with Christ in baptism 
in the presence of many witnesses in the 
chapel at Franeker. Br. de Neui return- 
ed with them to Haarlem, where in a few 
days five more were found ready to be 
baptized. To one of them, an honest 
but hesitating Christian, Mr. de Neui pro- 
posed that on going home he should re- 
tire to his chamber and give to the Lord 
Jesus an answer to the question, “ And 
now why tarriest thou?” ete. He was si- 
lent for a moment, and then broke out in- 
to a flood of tears, and, seizing br. de Neui 
by the hand, said, “ Dear brother, I will 
tarry no longer. I must be baptized, if you 
are willing.” He was told at once that four 
others were already received as candidates. 
Upon this he again poured out a flood of 
tears. 
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Baptistery Extemporized. The law in 
this district guarantees perfect religious 
freedom, specifying however that all re- 
ligious ceremonies should be performed in 
enclosed places, and not in the open air. 
Hence it was desirable that a baptistery 
should be extemporized in the shortest 
possible time, and brother Felthuysen des- 
ignated for this purpose a small vacant 
house on his own premises. A baptistery 
was constructed; the two rooms of which 
the house consisted were set apart for 
dressing-rooms, and Mrs. F. overlaid the 
floor with clean and tasteful mats and 
carpets. In this improvised Baptismal 
Chapel on Sabbath afternoon, Oct. 10, 
for the first time in the city of Haarlem, 
in modern days, five believers were buried 
in baptism with Christ according to His 
own command. After the baptism and 
administration of the Lord’s Supper, the 
care of leading Divine service was com- 
mitted to br. Felthuysen, and the care 
of the external affairs of the church to 
two others. In the evening the gospel 
was preached to an assembly of several 
hundreds. 

Three more have since applied for bap- 
tism in Haarlem so that we hope soon to 
have fifteen members there. The Lord 


be praised. 


LEeTreR FROM Mr. NIEMETZ. 


The Work in Kurland. Memel, Sept. 
1869. — The kingdom of God is still ad- 
vancing in Kurland, and the Lord is con- 
stantly adding to the church such as shal] 
be saved. Persecutions under the au- 
thority of the magistrates are becoming 
less frequent, but’ the enemy seeks other 
ways to hinder the progress of the gospel, 
using violent measures whenever it is 
practicable, and the brethren have many 
a struggle. 


The Enemy Outwitted. In Gros Es- 
sern, the field of br. Jacob Inki, it was im- 
possible to hold a meeting in any house. 
The brethren were therefore obliged to 
take to the open air. But even here, they 
were driven from place to place, and last 
of all, out of a broad valley, not far from 
the church. This was effected in a most 
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unchristian way by the schoolmaster of the 
place. Upon this the brethren resolved 
to hold their meetings on the open square 
near the church. This square belongs to 
the Russian crown, which legalizes the 
meetings, and thus they could not be 
driven away. So it came about that the 
whole congregation gathered there on the 
Sabbath after church. 

On arriving, br. Inki called on the pas- 
tor in the sacristy, and informed him how 
the schoolmaster had broken up their 
meeting in the valley, though they had 
not done the least harm. The pastor 
took the side of the schoolmaster, say- 
ing he had done right, and that meetings 
could not be held there ; “ Indeed, per- 
haps you would like at length to come 
into the church itself!” Upon this br. 
Inki replied, “ That is just what I should 
like to ask, namely, that we may be per- 
mitted to hold our service in the church, 
after yours is concluded.” “ No,” said 
the pastor, ‘I cannot allow that.” Br. 
Inki answered, “ At least then you can- 
not hinder us from holding our meeting 
outside near the church; and, that we may 
not disturb you, we will wait, and hold 
our service after yours is concluded.” The 
pastor retorted, ‘“‘ Then I shall have my 
church police officer drive you away.” 

The pastor then held his service in the 
church. At the close, when the people 
were coming out of the house, br. Inki be- 
gan to preach, and as the people were just 
coming out, he had a great congregation. 
The officer came to disperse the people, 
but without success. Then the pastor him- 
self screamed out, “ Will you preach the 
Word of God in a place given up to dogs 
and swine?” Br. Inki answered, “ Where 
did our Saviour find his first place of re- 
pose, — in the splendid temple of Solo- 
mon, or in the manger of Bethlehem? 
And is this a worse place than a sta- 
ble?” Upon this all became quiet. The 
meeting was carried through without dis- 
turbance, and at the close notice was 
given that there would be another at the 
same place next Sabbath. 

This day, happening to be St. John’s 
day, the information was spread very 
widely, and at the close of the church ser- 
vice, br. Inki again preached to a numer~ 
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ous congregation. If an individual in the 
great assembly had undertaken to make a 
disturbance, he would at once have been 
put down. Thus the gospel was again 
preached and the Lord was present. May 
it bear much fruit. 


LETTER FROM Mr. WIEHLER. 


New Church Organized.  Berlin- 
chen.— A new token of Jehovah’s tri- 
umphs is the organization of a new Bap- 
tist church in Berlinchen. Sixteen years 
ago I baptized the first believer there, an 
aged and feeble baker, who had become a 
Christian seventeen years before, in Riga, 
Russia. No one could then have foreseen 
the wonders of grace destined to be 
wrought there. This convert, who worked 
for a wealthy brother according to the 
flesh, took an important stand when he 
refused to labor on the Sabbath, even at 
the risk of having nothing to eat. The 
beginning was so small that we were a 
scorn to the unbelieving world, who, 
like the Ammonites, exclaimed, “ Even 
that which they build, if a fox go up 
he shall even break down their stone 
wall.” Neh. 4:3. And we could only 
sigh, “ Hear, O our God, for we are des- 
pised.” 

Two years later the work grew more 
encouraging, a brother who had been 
converted and baptized in another place 
having returned to his home in Bernstein, 
where meetings began immediately to be 
held and conversions to occur. The 
brother first baptized went long ago to his 
rest; but God caused the work to flourish 
to such an extent that up to the time of 
the formation of the church, 264 precious 
souls, as we hope, had been pardoned, and 
baptized according to the example of 
Christ. These persons resided in fourteen 
different places, all within walking dis- 
tance. Of this number, 123 had left their 
former homes; some of them had been 
dismissed to other churches in Germany, 
some had emigrated to America, and some 
have gone to the heavenly Canaan. A 
few also had turned back to Egypt, so that 
the church was organized with only 141 
members. 


The Public Ceremony. The field of 
labor occupied by the church in Reetz had 
long been too extended for the capacities 
of the brethren who have cultivated it- 
Hence they unanimously recommended 
to the brethren in Berlinchen to form 
themselves into an independent church. 
They accepted the recommendation, and 
the great occasion of the recognition of 
the new church occurred Dec. 25, 1869, 
Notwithstanding the unfavorable weather, 
the public service was well attended. A 
sermon was preached by br. Schroeder in 
the forenoon, and by br. Zeschke in the 
afternoon. The new church, being with- 
out a pastor, five brethren were appointed 
to look after its interests, and four were 
elected deacons. 

Then, questions were proposed to the 
church, as follows: 1. Do you take the 
Bible as God’s word, and do you purpose 
to rest alone on this foundation ? 2. Will 
you accept as your system of doctrine, as 
founded on the word of God, the ‘* Con- 
fession of Faith of the Baptist churches 
in Germany, Denmark and Switzerland ?” 
3. Do you propose to build up a church 
such as is indicated in the spirit of the 
prayer of recognition just offered? 4. 
Do you wish to be received into the Prus- 
sian Association and into the circle of our 
churches, which, as far as in them lies, aim 
to walk according to ONE rule? The 
members responded aloud, with one voice 
and one heart, “ With the help of God 
we do.” 

Br. Schroeder followed with an earnest 
prayer, after which came many expres- 
sions of good wishes and earnest exhorta- 
tions. The whole was followed by the 
Lord’s Supper and then-a love feast, at 
which many things were said, old and new, 
filling our souls with joy. In connection 
with the love feast a believer was baptized 
and added to the new church. 

This new Baptist church is the fifth in 
genealogical succession of our German 
churches in the nineteenth century ; Ham- 
burg was the mother of Berlin, Berlin 
of Stettin, Stettin of Reetz, and Reetz 
of Berlinchen. These are the trophies 
of the early battles fought through by 
the churches of Hamburg and Berlin. 
Though in the vicinity of other churches, 
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this new church occupies a field large 
enough to grow to many thousands, and to 
form daughter churches. God grant that 
it may soon be done. 


Lasors oF Mr. Ravucu. 


The Work in Austria. Mr. Rauch re- 
ports that there are several believers near 
the place of his nativity in Austria. He 
resolved to visit them, and found sixteen 
persons, who, though surrounded by Cath- 
olics, have maintained their evangelical 
faith, and strengthened their confidence 
by the reading of books three hundred 
years old. The priests forbade the people 
to go into the houses of these brethren or 
to look at their books. Their destitution 
of the Bible was so great that the children 
divided among them the Bibles belong- 
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ing to their parents, giving to each a few 
leaves ; and on the Sabbath they walked 
a distance of three or four hours, to learn 
to read in them. Hitherto no Protestant 
had visited them, and their joy was the 
greater when Mr. Rauch came and 
preached to them the word of God. 

A mile further on, he found four breth- 
ren fullof faith and rejecting all human 
traditions. One of the number asked 
him if he might be baptized. Mr. Rauch 
held a meeting with the people; and pro- 
vided them with Bibles and hymn-books. 

At the place where his grandfather was 
born, Mr. Rauch also found a nephew 
whom he had never seen before, and who 
had recently resolved to travel all the way 
to Vienna to purchase a Bible. He was 
greatly elated to find that he could pur- 
chase one of his uncle. Mr. R. on this 
tour disposed of 245 copies. 


THE “CHINA INLAND MISSION.” 
By Rev. M. J. Knowtron, Ninero, 


As the “ China Inland Mission ” is begin- 
ning to make some stir in the western as 
well as in the eastern world, and as in my 
recent tour I had frequent opportunity 
of intercourse with its missionaries, and 

’ observing their spirit, mode of labor, &c., 
I will mention a few things that were im- 
pressed upon my own mind respecting 
them. 1. They have an excellent spirit, 
— self-denying, with singleness of aim; 
devotional, with a spirit of faith, of love, 
of humility. 2. They are willing to live up- 
on less than half of what the missionaries of 
the old Societies receive, and are willing 
to do about twice as much work as some 
of them do. The cost of the missions of 
the “ China Inland Mission,” as carried on 
by thirteen men, most of them married, and 
three single ladies, amounts to only about 
$17,600. This includes everything, rents, 
schools, teachers, preachers, &c. 3. They 
are able and willing to bring themselves 

into close contact with the people, by liv- 

ing in their houses, using their dress, and 
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living for the most part on their food; in 
short, “ becoming all things unto all men, 
«that they may save some.” 4. They are 
widely scattered, but one or two families 
in acity. 5. ‘Lhey are having good suc- 
cess; many are doing a great amount of 
preaching and praying, and souls are 
“added to the church,” and are, I trust, 
truly converted. 6. They are not gener- 
ally educated men, but men from the hum- 
ble laboring classes, converted and brought 
out by the revivals in England, Ireland 
and Scotland, and showing zeal and apt- 
ness to-preach and labor for the salvation 
of souls. Hence they will not be very 
likely to fritter away foolishly their time 
in reading dusty old Chinese tomes, and in 
making books and tracts that nobody will 
read. 7. They are willing to “ rough it.” 
On the whole, I think the mission will 
be a success. My principal fear, from 
what I saw, is that their health will suffer ; 
but whether it will suffer more than in the 
case of the missionaries of other Societies, 
remains to be seen. 
I notice that the English Baptist Society 
is beginning to be influenced considerably 
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by the example of the “China Inland 
Mission.” Could not all the old Societies 
learn some lessons from it? Could they 
not send some men of piety, good common 
sense, energy, and perhaps of some expe- 
rience, who had not been through the 
usual college course? Could they not 
lessen the salaries of their missionaries, 
and dismiss those who are frequently ask- 
ing for a higher salary ?—I do not say, 
asking for more means to carry on direct 
missionary work, Could not some be sent 
out at first unmarried, to labor three, four, 
or five years, till they have proved whether 
they are good missionaries, before they are 
married ? Many Societies are now to a 
greater or less extent adopting this plan. 

The above are principles of action that 
any Society may safely, to say the least, 
adopt. The conversion of the world 
needs, yea, requires, more men, more flex- 
ibility of action, more economy, more self- 
denial, more heroism ; more faith, and less 
dependence on human wisdom; more 
work, and less talk ; more moral courage, 
and less time-serving; more prayer and 
practice, and less theorizing and dogma- 
tizing ; more common sense, and less so- 
called “prudence;” more effectiveness, 
and less machinery; more Christ and less 
man; more the glory of God, and less self; 
more love, and less pride, envy, and bit- 
terness; more the power of God’s Spirit 
from on High, and less the might of money, 
of intellect, and of human appliances; in 
short, depending more upon spiritual means 
and appliances for advancing the kingdom 
of heaven, and less upon those which are 
worldly. 


THE MARTYR-CHURCH OF MADAGAS- 
CAR. 


Nowhere has the power of the Spirit of 
God been more marvellously displayed in 
modern times than in the island of Mada- 
gascar. The history recalls the days of 
the Apostles. The church in Madagascar, 
planted by the London Missionary Society, 
has had its numerous martyrs who bore 
testimony to Christ amidst cruel torture 
and imprisonments, and it now has its re- 
ward in what might be termed a national 
renunciation of idolatry and profession of 


Christianity. The churches in the capital 
are crowded, and native students are 
being prepared to enter on the work of 
the ministry. 

A work by Rev. Mr. Ellis, bearing the 
title of this article, has been recently pub- 
lished in England. It gives “an account 
of the growth of Christianity among the 
inhabitants of the capital and the central 
provinces, its reception by the sovereign, 
many of the government officers, civilians, 
and general population, as well as its ex- 
tension to more distant races.” 

Very interesting are the portions of this 
work bearing on the martyr history of the 
Madagascar Church. The first of these dee 
scribes the death of the first martyr, Rasa- 
lama. The person most detested by the 
Queen was Rafaravavy, who belonged to 
a family remarkable for zealous devotion 
to the idols and to the superstitions of the 
country, and who, before the suppression of 
Christianity had obtained one of the largest 
houses in the capital, and had appropriated 
it to Christian worship. After the edict 
suppressing the Christian religion in 
March, 1835, Rafaravavy and a few female 
friends occasionally met in her house on 
Sunday evenings to read and pray. On 
the 17th of June, three of her slaves went 
to the judge, and accused her of these 
practices. Her father had them put in 
irons, but she ordered them to be liberated, 
sent for them, forgave them, wept over 
them, and spoke to them of the mercy and 
forgiveness of God through Christ. Two 
of them afterwards became Christians, and 
one died in the faith, The Queen, on 
hearing the complaint of the judges, 
ordered her to be executed, but through 
the intervention of friends the execution 
was delayed. On Rafaravavy’s arrest, 
the officers did all they could to discover 

from her the names of her associates, but 
in vain. By deception they induced a 
young woman, whose name was Rasalama, 
to mention the names of some who had 
not been before impeached. These were 
arrested and imprisoned. Then followed 
the events described in the following ex- 
tract, concluding with the death of Rasa- 
lama : — 

“‘ Fourteen days longer the Christians 
and their friends were kept in great anx- 
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iety; then an order was sent to the people 
in the market to go and seize the property 
of Rafaravavy. The first intimation 
which she received of danger was the 
rush of the rabble into her dwelling, seiz- 
ing everything therein, pulling down the 
building, and carrying every part of it 
away. Meanwhile, four of the royal 
guard, usually employed in the execution 
of criminals, ordered Rafaravavy to follow 
them; and when she asked whither they 
were leading her, the answer was, ‘'The 
Queen knows what to do with you.’ 
They led her along the road leading to 
Ambohipotsy, where criminals were usu- 
ally put to death; she therefore concluded 
that orders had been given for her execu- 
tion. But the fear of death was removed, 
and the prayer of Stephen was repeatedly 
uttered by the way. In calling those 
eventful moments to her recollection, she 
afterwards said, that she felt as if all re- 
lating to earth was ended, and wished her 
spirit was liberated from her body. One 
beloved Christian approached near enough 
for her to speak to him, and she asked him 
privately to go with her to the end, that 
if she were strengthened to bear testimony 
to the presence of Christ in her last mo- 
ments, it might encourage any who might 
have to follow. He answered, ‘I shall 
not leave you, dear sister. Cleave to Him 
on whom you have built your hope.’ 
Another dear friend had before said, 
‘Fear not, beloved sister ; though there 
may be affliction here, there is rest in 
heaven.’ Shortly afterwards they entered 
. & house belonging to one of the subordi- 
nates of the commander-in-chief, where 
she was bound in fetters, called by a name 
which signities, ‘causing many tears.’ 
One of the soldiers said to the smith who 
was riveting these on her limbs, ‘ Do not 
make them too fast. It will be difficult to 
take them off, and she is to be executed 
at cock-crow to-morrow,’ the still and 
quiet hour often chosen for inflicting death 
on criminals. 

“But during the solemn darkness of 
those intervening hours of night, the city 
was roused from its slumbers, and thrown 
into the wildest confusion of dismay, by 
the bursting out of a fierce conflagration, 
which burned down many of the dry, 
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closely packed wood and thatch houses, 
and spread the greatest consternation 
among the people. The morning was 
dark, and clouds drifted across the sky, 
bearing innumerable fragments of burning 
material over the palace yard, and filling 
the minds of the beholders with terror. 
The officer in charge of the city, on see- 
ing the confusion created by the fire, had 
issued an order to discontinue Govern- 
ment service; and although the execu- 
tioners had previously received instruc- 
tions to put their prisoner to death, they 
now delayed the execution of the sentence 
until further orders. In reference to this. 
occurrence, one of the natives was after- 
wards heard to remark, ‘God is indeed 
the sovereign of life!’ 

“On the day when Rafaravavy was 
taken to be put to death, the remaining 
prisoners were distributed amongst the 
chief officers or their subordinates. Paul 
and Rafaravavy were placed in irons in 
separate houses, those two being con- 
sidered leaders of the Christians. At the 
same time the officers and people were 
collected to hear the message of the Queen, 
in which she said, ‘ I will reduce them to 
perpetual slavery now. If I find out that 
they have companions, and have as- 
sembled in private houses, I will put them 
to death whenever they are accused.’ 

“ Among the ten Christians in confine- 
ment was Rasalama, the Christian woman 
whom the falsehood of the officers had be- 
trayed into revealing the names of seven 
of the Christians, who were now her fel- 
low-prisoners. A relative having ex- 
pressed her surprise that she should have 
accused her friends, since their praying 
had been unknown to the Government 
until she mentioned them, she was deeply 
grieved on thus learning that she had been 
the cause of their arrest; and she was 
overheard to express her astonishment 
that the people of God, who had neither 
excited rebellion, nor stolen property, nor 
spoken ill of any one, should be reduced 
to perpetual slavery. She was also heard 
to say that she was not afraid when the 
Tsitialaingia came to her house, but rather 
rejoiced that she was counted worthy to 
suffer affliction for believing in Jesus ; 
adding, ‘I have hope of life in heaven.’ 
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Tsitialaingia, signifying ‘ hater of lies,’ is 
the name of a round-headed silver lance, 
on which the name of the Queen is en- 
graved, and also of the officer by whom 
it is carried. It is the representative or 
emblem of the power of the Queen, and 
seems to be regarded as endowed with 
supernatural means of detecting falsehood. 
It is borne by officers sent to arrest persons 
suspected or accused of crimes against 
the sovereign, and who are then said to be 
arrested by Tsitialaingia. The haft, as 
well as the head of the spear or lance, is 
of silver. When the officers bearing this 
spear reached the house of an accused 
person, the spear itself was fixed in the 
doorway, and as long as it remained in 
that position noone could enter or leave 
the house, 

“The offensive part of Rasalama’s 
words was reported to the commander-in 
chief, who commended the informer, and 
ordered the prisoner, who continued sing- 
ing hymns, to be put in irons, and while 
thus suffering to be beaten. She said, 
‘My life shall go for my companions. 
You say Rafaravavy will be put to death ; 
but no, she will not die. I shall be killed 
instead of her.’ Her extreme agitation 
of mind, added to the feebleness of body 
produced by the cruel beating and severe 
sufferings, caused her friends to think that 
perhaps, for a short season, her mind 
scarcely retained its balance ; but it was 
perfectly restored afterwards. She was 
ordered for execution the next morning, 
and on the previous afternoon was put in 
irons, which, being fastened to the feet, 
hands, knees, and neck, confined the 
whole body in a position of excruciating 
pain. In the early morning she sang 
hymns as she was borne along to the place 
of execution, expressing her joy in the 
knowledge of the gospel ; and, on passing 
the chapel in which she had worshipped, 
she exclaimed, ‘ There I heard the words 
of the Saviour.’ After being borne more 
than a mile farther, she reached the fatal 
spot, a broad dry shallow fosse, or ditch, 
strewn with the bones of previous crimi- 
nals, outside what was formerly a fortifica- 
tion, at the southern extremity of the 
mountain on which the city stands. Two 
or three hundred feet below this Malagasy 
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Golgotha stretches the wide plain, spotted 
with villages, verdant with rice fields, and 
irrigated by streams from the Ikiopa, 
which, issuing from the lofty Ankaratra, 
almost encircles the capital in its course to 
the sea on the west. 

“Here, permission being granted her 
to pray, Rasalama calmly knelt on the 
earth, committed her spirit into the hands 
of her Redeemer, and fell with the execu- 
tioners’ spears buried in her body. Earth 
and hell had done their worst. Some few 
of the by-standers, it was reported, cried 
out, ‘Where is the God she prayed to, 
that He does not save her now?’ Others 
were moved to pity for one whom they 
deemed an innocent sufferer; and the 
heathen executioners repeatedly declared, 
‘There is some charm in the religion of 
the white people which takes away the 
fear of death.’ Her intimate companions 
were in prison or concealment; but one 
faithful and loving friend who witnessed 
her calm and peaceful death, when he re- 
turned, exclaimed, ‘If I might die so 
tranquil and happy a death, I would will- 
ingly die for the Saviour too.’ So suffer- 
ed on the 14th day of August, 1837, 
Rasalama, the first who died for Christ of 
the Martyr-Church of Madagascar, which 
in its early infancy thus received its bap- 
tism of blood. Such were the calm, quiet, 
but glorious triumphs of the grace and 
love of Christ which were witnessed in 
this world. But how dim and feeble, 
how utterly beyond all conception here, 
would be the vision which opened before 
the liberated spirit, and the transport 
which would fill the ransomed soul, when, 
set free by the executioner’s spear, it was 
‘absent from the body, present with the 
Lord ! 

Rafaravavy escaped to the Mauritius 
after many perils and much Christian hos- 
pitality, shown her by those who thus ex- 
posed their lives to danger. Others con- 
tinued to be persecuted. Ravahimy, a 
young woman of rank and considerable 
attractions, was sold into slavery and then 
compelled to take poison. Then occurred 
what follows : — 

“ Shortly after this three Christian 
females, two of them wives of the com- 
panions of Rafaravavy, were accused of 
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meeting together for prayer. The officer 
sent in the evening to apprehend them, 
found two of them reading the Scriptures. 
One of them escaped, and while the man 
was beating the other whom he had se- 
cured, her Bible fell from herdress. She 
was then taken to his house, and again 
beaten by six men to force her to reveal 
the names of her companions. This 
savage treatment of the woman failing to 
secure their object, she was taken next 
morning before the chief officer of the 
Queen, and on refusing to give informa- 
tion about those who had associated with 
her in reading and prayer, she was ordered 
to be flogged until she did so. She bore 
the anguish and indignity of the public 
laceration of her body with unfaltering 
fidelity to her fellow-Christians, until, faint 
with pain and loss of blood, she swooned 
at the feet of her brutal torturers. After 
her recovery she was sold into irredeem- 
able slavery, and was ordered to take the 
tangena, but saved her life by escaping 
before it had been administered. Those 
accused at the same time fled to the unin- 
habited parts of the country, and were not 
afterwards heard of. 

“ The escape of the victims seemed to 
increase the destructive rage of their per- 
secutors, and orders were issued by the 
Queen to the soldiers sent in search of 
them, to bind hand and foot any whom 
they might find, to dig a pit on the spot, 
hurl them head foremost into the pit, and 
to pour boiling water upon them until 
they ceased to live. They were then to 
fill up the pit with earth, and continue 
their search for others. The reason as- 
signed for this revolting barbarity in 
destroying the Christians wherever they 
might be seized, was the pretense that 
they could not have escaped so often had 
they not possessed some powerful charm, 
which might be exercised for evil to others, 
and which rendered it dangerous to bring 
them to the capital even for trial.” 

The following extract describes the 
death by burning of four other martyrs. 
A number of persons were tried, among 
these the four mentioned, two of whom 
were husband and wife. Fourteen others 
of inferior rank were sentenced at the 
same time to be hurled from a rock, and 
VOL. L. & 
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their wives and children sold into irre- 
deemable slavery. 

“Then the soldiers took up the four 
nobles and carried them from the plain up 
the hill-side to Faravohitra, a place on the 
highest part of the hill. As they were 
carried along, they commenced singing 
another of their own simple and express- 
ive hymns, the first verse of which be- 
gins — 

“* Hod’ izahay Zanahary.’ 
(Going home we are to God.) 
“ The last verse, which might have been 
written for that hour, is — 
“When we shall die 
And depart from this earth, 
Then increase our joy ; 
Take (us) to heaven, 
Then rejoice 
Shall we for evermore.’ 

‘** Enemies and friends would alike un- 
derstand the feeling and the significance 
of this hymn. It was the expression of the 
assurance of their hope, full of immortality, 
and it was a triumphant answer to the 
slander of one of the most implacable of 
their persecutors, who had declared that 
when they sung this and similar hymns 
they were singing lies, for they were as 
much afraid of death as others. 

“ Thus they sung until they reached the 
spot where one large pile of firewood was 
built up, and they were then fastened to 
stakes a little above the wood. When the 
pile was kindled, and the flames were 
rising, they prayed and praised the Lord. 
Among the utterances then heard by those 
around them were these: ‘ Lord Jesus, re- 
ceive our spirits; lay not this sin to their 
charge;’ and, as if visions of the future 
triumphs of the Lord were given to their 
departing spirits, one was heard to ex- 
claim, ‘ His name, His praise, shall endure 
for ever and ever.’ 

“ Once, if not more than once, the fall- 
ing rain extinguished the fire, which was 
rekindled; and to one of the sufferers the 
pains of maternity were added to those of 
the flames. While their spirits were thus 
enduring and praying, a large and triple 
rainbow, the sign of God’s promise and 
faithfulness, was stretched across the 
heavens, one end seeming to rest upon 
the spot whence the martyrs’ spirits were 
departing. Some of the spectators, to 
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whom the phenomenon appeared super- 
natural, fled in terror; but one who faith- 
fully remained to the end, records of the 
Christians, ‘ They prayed as long as they 
had any life. Then they died; but softly, 
gently. Indeed, gentle was the going 
forth of their life, and astonished were all 
the people around that beheld the burning 
of them there.’” 

Our next extract describes the death of 
a number by stoning and the sufferings 
of others. The Prince Ramonja had al- 
ways been friendly to the Christians. The 
persecution was now at its height :— 

“ During this season of extreme distress 
and danger, the Prince Ramonja and the 
commander-in-chief, especially the former, 
were deeply moved on behalf of the 
Christians, and, whenever it was possible, 
aided their escape, which a number of 
them effected. They also furnished 
houses for their shelter, with the means of 
subsistence. Maternal instinct on the 
part of the Queen, the only one restrain- 
ing element in her cruel nature, not only 
protected the prince, but enabled him, 
during this period, to save many lives. 

* One of the disciples, when told by the 
officer who discovered him that he must 
take him prisoner, asked, ‘ What is my 
crime ? Iam nota traitor. I am not a 
murderer. Ihave wronged noone.’ The 
officer replied, ‘It is not for any of these 
things that I must take you, but for pray- 
ing.’ To this the Christian leader replied, 
‘If that is what I am charged with, it is 
true. I have done that. Ido not refuse 
to go with you.’ 

“ This was the charge on wh&h most, 
if not all, were arrested, and it included 
reading the Scriptures and singing hymns, 
or the several acts of Christian worship. 
I heard of no instance in which any one, 
when accused, denied the charge, or re- 
fused to meet the consequences. More 
than two hundred suffered different kinds 
of punishment, most of them severe. The 
greater number of those who suffered 
death were men of mark, distinguished 
among the Christians for their position, 
piety, devotedness, ability and usefulness, 
Fourteen were stoned to death at Fiadana, 
more than a mile distant from Ambohi- 
potsy, as were also others afterwards. 


Fifty-seven, if not a larger number, were 
chained together by the neck with heavy 
iron fetters, and banished to distant parts, 
where more than half of them died a 
lingering, agonizing death in their chains. 
Fifty took the poison, of which eight died. 
Sixteen, amongst a large number reduced 
to slavery, were redeemed, at heavy cost 
to their friends; and six devoted, leading 
men among the Christians, who had been 
condemned to death, escaped, and re- 
mained in concealment for four years and 
six months, often suffering from want of 
food. 

“The barbarous, brutalizing mode of 
inflicting death by stoning was anew kind 
of punishment; devised, it is supposed, as 
the most terrific that could be adopted, in 
the hope of its being successful where 
other methods had failed. The heads of 
those stoned at Fiadana were severed from 
their bodies — in some iastances shorten- 
ing the suffering by terminating life; the 
heads were then fixed on poles. Those 
whose friendly eyes had watched, as near 
as safety would allow, the last moments of 
the departed, guided afterwards the foot- 
steps of friends, who repaired to the spot 
during the hours of the night, to drive off 
the hungry dogs, and to bear away the 
bruised and mangled remains of the mar- 
tyrs who had that day sealed their faith 
with their blood. These remains, re- 
garded with hallowed affection, were 
received by loving hands, and finally 
consigned in secret to the resting-places 
of their ancestors,” 

This was the last persecution, and the 
most dreadful. It occurred in the summer 
of 1857. Mr. Ellis reviews briefly the 
different persecutions, and gives the re- 
markable result of them in the increase 
of the church in the following passage : — 

“In February, 1835, when the mission- 
aries were forbidden to teach or preach 
Christianity at any time or itt any form, 
and death was threatened to any native 
who should read the Bible, pray to God, 
receive baptism or join the communion of 
the Christians; in this persecution, al- 
though no life was taken, two thousand 
five hundred suffered different punish- 
ments. In July, 1845, the capture of 
Raintisheva and other fugitives attempting 
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to escape from the country brought severe 
persecution, when large numbers suffered. 
In February, 1849, four nobles were 
burned alive, thirteen were hurled down 
the precipice, and two or three thousand 
punished ; and in July, 1857, when the 
names of seventy Christians were carried 
to the Government by Ratsimandisa, who 
had been a pupil of the missionaries and 
associated with the Christians, thirteen 
were stoned to death, and more than fifty 
fastened together in heavy fetters, under 
which half the number died. These were 
the several persecutions which had fallen 
on the church in Madagascar during 
Queen Ranavalona’s reign. 

“In these four great persecutions, be- 
sides those who suffered at other times, 
more than ten thousand persons were sen- 
tenced to different kinds of penalties; and 
what has been the result? After death 
had been threatened, in the name of all 
that was powerful and dreaded in heaven 
and on earth, to every one who should 
avow the hated faith — after encourag- 
ing informers, after scouring the country 
with troops, and recommending vigilance 
in Christian hunting as a test of loyalty 
and a means of promotion; after employ- 
ing divination, and invoking the gods of 
the country against the defenseless 
Christians, what had been the result ? 
The Christians had increased in the land 
frém one thousand, when the persecution 
commenced, to seven thousand when it 
ended; the communicants, from about 
two hundred, had increased to a thousand. 
Such, by God's divine grace and power, 
was the blessed fruit of six and twenty 
years of persecution!” 

This much-tried church now grows 
with astonishing rapidity, as shown by the 
following statistics : — 

“ The statistics of the mission in Decem- 
ber, 1868, were —12 English agents, of 
whom 8 were ordained ministers; 20 
native pastors ; 437 native preachers and 
teachers ; 37,112 adherents to Christian- 
ity ; 7,066 communicants ; of these, 20,909 
adherents, and 2,050 communicants, were 
added during the year.” 

Thus the Lord has attested His presence 
and His power in the church of Madagas- 
The royal idols have now been de- 
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stroyed; the whole nation seems likely to 
become Christians. — Christian Work. 


THE ENGLISH MISSION AT CAIRO 
EGYPT. 


It is now more than eight years since 
Miss Mary Whateley was led, in God’s 
‘providence, to spend a winter in Cairo, 
The neglected condition of the young of 
both sexes, but especially of the girls, in 
that city, was strongly laid on her heart, 
and she resolved to make an attempt to 
bring if it were but a few of these under 
the beneficial influence of Christian in- 
struction. 

She began by gathering together a few 
little girls, in her own sitting-room, where, 
with the help of a pious Syrian matron 
who could supply in some degree the de- 
ficiency caused by her then recent ac- 
quaintance with Arabic, she instructed 
them in reading and writing, Scripture 
history and the truths of the Gospel. The 
school grew and prospered; hindrances 
and difficulties at first often threatened to 
destroy it, but with God’s blessing it held 
on its way. In time a boys’ school was 
added; two excellent Syrian missionaries, 
brothers, were associated in the work, and 
now, at the end of eight years, we can 
thankfully look back and say, “ What has 
God wrought !” 

The little group of six or seven girls, as- 
sembled in their teacher’s room, has grown 
into “two bands”—a double school 
(each sex separate) of about 250 scholars : 
viz. about 170 boys, and between 70 and 
80 girls, and the numbers are constantly 
increasing. About half the number are 
Moslems, the rest are Copts, Greeks, Syr- 
ians, &c. 

All of these children are instructed in 
the Scriptures, and in the vital truths of 
Christianity ; and visitors much experi- 
enced in school teaching have borne wit- 
ness that the answering of the children is 
fully equal to that in the best parish or 
Sunday schools in Ireland and England. 
And that this is not a mere mechanical 
system of teaching is evidenced by the in- 
telligent, often original way in which the 

answers are given. P 
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On one occasion Miss M. Whateley was 
giving the boys a lesson in history, and 
asked them if they knew where Cyrus was 
alluded to in Scripture. A Moslem boy 
quickly opened his Bible and turned to 
the passage in Isaiah, “Thou art my 
shepherd,” &c. Another time one of the 
Messrs. Shakoor (the missionaries before 
alluded to) asked a class he was teaching 
the meaning of the passage in the Gospel 
about “ binding” and “ loosing.” A Copt 
boy said, “To send for the priest” (for 
absolution); but a young Moslem, a child 
of five or six years old, interposed, ‘* No, 
if a man goes on sinning and will not re- 
pent, he is bound; if he repents, he is 
loosed.” The same child was asked why 
the Lord Jesus was called “the Good 
Shepherd.” “ Because He cares for us, 
as a shepherd does for his sheep.” ‘ And 
how do we know that He cares for us?” 
“ By His dying for us.” These answers 
were entirely spontaneous, 

About a hundred of the boys learn 
English; some of them are going through 
very difficult class-books, and will answer 
questions in English with a fluency and 
correctness really astonishing. Their an- 
swering in geography, history, arithmetic, 
English and Arabic grammar, &c., is no 
less satisfactory. 

The girls are instructed with equal care 
in Scripture. A catechism containing 
questions on the leading truths of the 
Gospel, with all the answers in the words 
of Scripture, is used in both schools, and a 
smaller and more elementary one for the 
little ones. 

In secular knowledge the girls are less 
advanced, from the circumstance of the 
early betrothals obliging them to leave 
school very young; but they all learn 
reading, writing, the rudiments of geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, &c., and there is a 
class which learns English. They devote 
the afternoon to useful plain work, and 
also to the curious and beautiful embroid- 
ery of the country, which as a means of 
support is a very important branch of fe- 
male education. 

In the boys’ school there are lessons in 
French and Turkish. Both sets learr. to 
sing hymns in Arabic, and the general 
neatness, cleanliness and order of the 


schools is remarkable. The prevalent 
disease of the country — ophthalmia — 
has been much checked by care in these 
respects. 

A spirit of mutual love and kindness js 
encouraged, and while Gospel truths are 
taught plainly and without compromise, 
all reflections on each other’s religion, and 
everything like bitterness or party-spirit is 
forbidden. 

We cannot as yet venture to speak 
of conversions. An open profession of 
Christianity in a Moslem would be prob. 
ably in the present state of things fatal to 
the convert, and also to the progress of 
the school. Only God can make martyrs; 
if man attempts to force this work, he 
fails. The present is the time for sowing 
the seed, and patiently waiting for the har- 
vest. The Spirit of God is able to bless 
the word taught, and cause it to renew 
the heart. He has promised that His word 
shall not return unto Him void, and we 
have every reason to hope that by His 
power the good seed is germinating in 
many a young heart, and will be found at 
the great day to have borne fruit unto 
everlasting life. No child can leave that 
school either a bigoted Copt or Greek, 
or a thoroughgoing Moslem. The head 
knowledge of the way of salvation has 
been given: the rest must be God’s work 
alone. 

The children are not only of the poorer 
classes; distinctions of rank are fortunately 
unknown, and the rich and poor mingle 
freely together in both schools. 

A book depot, where Bibles, Testaments, 
gospels and tracts are sold and distributed, 
is in connection with the mission. One 
of the missionaries is constantly there, and 
much useful conversation often takes place 
with inquirers, both Copt and Moslem. 

A daily evening meeting is held in the 
school-house for Copts who desire to meet 
for Scripture reading and _ instruction 
Miss M. Whateley has also a class for wo- 
men and girls on Sunday afternoons, and 
every Sunday evening a service is held, 
presided over by the Messrs. Shakoor, who 
preach by turns. 

The occasional journeys taken by the 
mission-party on the Nile are also a means 
of helping the work. Many villages (chief 
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ly of Moslems, with a sprinkling of scat- 
tered Copts) are visited, the Scriptures 
read and distributed, and Gospel truth 
taught as far as opportunity allows. There 
has been encouraging proof of the bless- 
ing attending on these endeavors. “ Sir,” 
said one poor Copt to Mr. M. Shakoor, 
“God sent you here to save our souls!” 
“You were kept here by the wind to 
teach us,” said a poor Moslem woman. 

We are of course not speaking of this 
agency as the only one in Cairo; there are 
others, and there is room in Egypt for 
many more; but, since the Church Mis- 
sionary station was broken up, it is the 
only English mission existing in Cairo, and 
the only attempt, as far as we can learn, 
to carry on work systematically and ex- 
tensively among Moses as well as 
Christians. 

It may easily be conceived that the ex- 
penses attending such a mission are very 
heavy, even with the strictest attention to 
economy. In any country they would be 
so, but in Cairo the dearness of house-rent, 
skilled labor, and all the necessaries of 
life, are so great as to add materially to 
expense. 

Miss M. Whateley has not only given 
herself but the means at her command to 
this work; but these resources are very 
limited, and the circumstance of her nec- 
essary residence at the scene of her labors 
makes collections extremely difficult. 

At this present moment the funds are 
so low as to make it a matter of deep anx- 
iety as to the continuance of the work, 
even on its present scale; and this when 
the constantly-increasing number of pupils 
calls rather for extension than diminution. 

The faithful laborers go on, steadily 
looking to Him whose are the silver and 
the gold; but it is His will to work by 
means, and we would very earnestly com- 
mend this work to the sympathies of the 
Christian world, and especially to British 
Christians. Our sympathies are due to 
every agency for spreading the Gospel 
truth in Egypt and every other country; 
but when British Christians see a country 
woman going forth depending on no 
helper but God—sparing neither her 
personal strength nor the resources at her 
command — cheerfully devoting herself to 
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a life of more labor and self-denial of every 
kind than falls to the lot even of most mis- 
sionaries — surely they will be ready to 
lend a helping hand, and thus to enjoy the 
privilege of taking some part in the blessed 
cause of hastening the day in which it 
shall be said, “ Blessed be Egypt my peo- 
ple! ”"—Christian Work. - 
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THE JEWS IN JERUSALEM. 


The Jews in the ancient capital of their 
nation number about 8,000, and are 
divided into— 1st, the Sephardim, or 
Spanish Jews, who are said to be descend- 
ants of exiles from Spain, who arrived in 
the days of Ferdinand and Isabella; 2d, 
the Askenazim, or Jews of Polish and 
German origin, subdivided into various 
sects — such as Perushin or Pharisees, 
Rhasidim or Pious — who are very enthu- 
siastic and fanatical. They are almost all 
settlers from Europe, the old indigenous 
people seeming to have become lost. ‘They 
live on the alms of European societies, 
who sometimes in mistaken zeal send poor 
Jews to their ancient land, and support 
them by subscriptions. Some come of 
their own accord, from a desire to be 
buried in the Valley of Jehoshaphat—now 
almost paved over with Hebrew tomb- 
stones — where Jewish tradition says the 
Resurrection and Judgment will take 
place. The consequence of this artificial 
colonization —if I may use such an ex- 
pression — is, that the Jewish inhabitants 
of the Holy City are a degraded set of idle 
paupers. The funds sent fram Europe are 
much abused by the rabbis, who keep the 
lion’s share for themselves, and the poorer 
people are content to live on a miserable 
dole rather than labor for their bread. 
Schemes have been tried to encourage 
them to cultivate the soil by obtaining 
grants of land for them; but the idleness 
of the Jews themselves has hitherto frus- 
trated this praiseworthy attempt. Sir 
Moses Montefiore was instrumental in 
building for them schools and houses, and 
a mill outside the city, near Birket-es-Sul- 
tan,or Lower Pool of Gihon; but his char- 
itable efforts have been apparently wasted 
on so ungrateful and lazy a people. Their 
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outward appearance is not prepossessing. 
They are generally pale, haggard, and 
thin. Most of them have fair hair, which 
they wear in two long twisted curls hang- 
ing down over their ears. The poorer 
people are dressed in long garments of 
striped stuff, with black felt hats on their 
heads. The rabbis wear loose black robes 
and a large cap of fur. 

+ A very striking sight is the wailing of 
the Jews at the Temple wall, which any 
traveller may witness on a Friday after- 
noon about four or five o’clock. There is 
a narrow passage along the west side of 
the Temple area, between what are known 
as Robinson's and Wilson’s Arches. The 
wall rises to a considerable height, and the 
lower part is formed of very large stones, 
which are supposed to be remains of the 
Temple. They are much ruined, and the 
grass and herbage grow in the shattered 
crevices of the once neatly-joined masonry. 
In these crevices the Jews place little 
scrolls of parchment, on which are written 
prayers to the Messiah to come and de- 
liver them. ‘This superstition is not un- 
like what I have heard concerning the 
“* Virgin’s letter-box” on the Continent. 
Before this wall I saw gathered a throng 
of Jews. Most of them were women, 
who wore long mourning veils of linen 
over their heads. Some were close to the 
wall, kissing the sacred stones and water- 
ing them with their tears. Others 
were seated on the ground, reading pas- 
sages of Scripture to one another — from 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah and peni- 
tential Psalms, as we were informed. 
There were old women almost ready for 
the grave; and young girls, whose bright 
eyes and colored robes peeped out from 
beneath their long white veils. All seemed 
to be absorbed in deep and genuine grief. 
At one end was a party of rabbis rocking 
themselves backwards and forwards in 
almost frantic grief, reciting in a wild chant 
psalms and passages of Holy Scripture, 
which were responded to by several boys 
in asort of chorus, There must have been 
about two or three hundred gathered 
there; but many kept going away, and 
others took their places. Some Francis- 
can monks came by, and stood gazing on 


the Jews. They are regarded, I was told, 
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with keen dislike by the Hebrews. It was 
a sad and striking scene. Their sorrow 
was, to all appearance, a genuine one; 
but it was not “ after a godly sort.” 
There seems to be no sign of repent- 
ance among the Jewish people as a na- 
tion; and until that take place, any hopes 
of their restoration as a distinct people 
seem groundless. To send a poor Jew 
from Europe to Palestine in the present 
state of things is the reverse of kindness. 
If he is poor and degraded in Europe, he 
will become far worse when he has been a 
little time out in Jerusalem. — Church 


Times. 


CHRISTIAN EFFORT IN SPAIN. 


Probably nothing in the history of mod- 
ern religious movements can equal in in- 
terest the remarkable and sudden opening 
for Christian evangelical efforts wh'ch, 
through the good providence of God, has 
been presented in Spain during the past 
year. That magnificent country is associ- 
ated with peculiarly stirring historic memo- 
ries of Ferdinand and Isabella, Columbus, 
the Cid, the fall of Granada, the glories of 
the Alhambra, the discovery of America, 
the conquest of Mexico and Peru, the 
philanthropic labors of Las Casas, the hor- 
rors of the Inquisition, the cruelties of Alva, 
the wonderful series of conflicts with the 
French in the Peninsular War, and many 
other world-renowned events in former and 
later times, including — 


“ The Armada’s pride and spoils of Trafalgar.” 


Scarcely a year has elapsed since it was 
a dangerous offence to present a single 
copy of the Holy Scriptures to a Span- 
iard; but now the precious volume is be- 
ing circulated by scores of thousands. A 
few months ago, freedom of worship and 
even decency of burial were alike prohib- 
ited to Protestants; now, both are secured. 
The land which, even more than recently 
priest-bound Austria and Italy (both of 
which are happily being also freed from 
bondage), was the most bigoted in Europe 
and the most closely sealed against evan- 
gelical effort, is now urgently inviting from 
Protestant Britain and America an unlim- 
ited supply of their religious literature and 
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of devoted ambassadors for Christ. A land lasts for about twenty minutes, during 
till yesterday as unpromising for evangel- which much levity is often shown by the 
ical culture as the rocky precipices of its congregation. But Spaniards, on leaving 
own Sierras appear to the husbandman, the place of Protestant preaching, are 
has suddenly become, like Samaria of often heard to exclaim, “ This is the 
old, “ white unto harvest,” and the call truth,” “ Until now we have been de- 
everywhere arises, “‘ Pray ye therefore the ceived,” and similar utterances. Ona 
Lord of the harvest that He will send forth recent Sunday five priests were among 
laborers into His harvest.” Truly “this is the audience, one of whom said on retir- 
the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in ing, “ This is the religion of Jesus 
our eyes.” Christ.” 

Several accounts of the great change ‘This room having been found too small 
which has come over Spain, in reference to contain a fourth part of the number 
to its religious prospects, have recently who sought to attend, it has been deemed 
appeared in the public journals; but the advisable to procure a larger place. But 
writer of this article, having had opportu- further, the owner of the room, acting 
nity of receiving direct and authentic in- probably under priestly influence, has 
formation from Protestants long resident given notice to the Protestants to quit, 
in Madrid, has summarized in the follow- alleging as a reason, that he was previous- 
ing brief form the substance of their state- ly unaware of the purpose for which the 
ments of the deeply interesting movement place was required. His wife has mani- 
which has been taking place around them, fested great indignation at the use to which 
and with which they have been thorough- it has been put, and on one occasion was 
ly conversant from the earliest moments seen standing on the staircase, during the 
of the recent change, both in the capital time of the service, tearing to pieces her 
and elsewhere, mantilla and gloves, in the fury of her 

Almost immediately on the announce- desperation. 
ment, by the Provisional Government, of But all opposition has been overruled 
liberty of worship, a committee of twelve for good, and a more suitable place has 
persons was formed in Madrid, with the been secured in a central street and on a 
object of carrying out the systematic pub- ground floor. It was formerly used as a 
lic preaching of the word of God. After printing-oflice, and is capable of holding 
contending with many difficulties, they nearly 1,000 persons. It was opened for 
sueceeded in obtaining a room in a house Protestant worship a few weeks ago, and 
of a nobleman, and capable of holding on the occasion of the first service it was 
about 150 persons. Larger and more crowded in every part, and as many as 
convenient places were to be found; but 300 people were unable to gain admit- 
when the owners ascertained the purpose tance. Since that time it has been well 
for which the use of these was desired, filled at every service, and very many 
they refused to let them for the purpose. have become regular attendants. It is 
In the room just alluded to, public services now proposed to establish a Sunday-school 
have been held twice every Sunday for jn connection with the hall. There are 
several months, from eleven till noon, and small rooms above it very suitable for 
again at five p.m.; alsoon Thursday morn- classes. The parents will be invited to 
ing at eleven. On Sundays there is a bring their children, and remain with them 
crowded congregation of most attentive during school-hours, that they also may 
listeners, and hundreds of persons are derive instruction. 
obliged to go away from the doors, being = Two Spanish pastors have been minis- 
unable to obtain admission. It is pleasing tering to this congregation. One of these 
to observe the great order which is main- js Sefior Ruet, a married man, who is sent 
tained and the interest the people appear out and supported by a French commit- 
to take in the whole of the service. This tee; the other is Sefior Carrasco, a young 
is the more striking, inasmuch as in the man who has been trained at Geneva, 
Catholic churches in Spain the mass only and who is sent to Spain by a committee 
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at that place. Both of these have previ- 
ously suffered persecution from the Cath- 
olics, for the truth’s sake. The former 
was an exile for several years, and the 
other (Carrasco) was imprisoned at Mal- 
aga, his native place, at the age of nine- 
teen, on account of his religious convic- 
tions. He was there confined for two 
years with his friend Matamoros. He 
is very devoted to his work, highly educa- 
ted, and appears to be peculiarly suited to 
the responsibilities of his position. Much 
ability and godly tact are needed to an- 
swer rightly the many puzzling questions 
which are being constantly put to the pas- 
tors by the inquiring Spaniards. Seior 
Ruet is also earnestly devoting himself to 
his work. There is an urgent demand for 
such men from almost every city and town in 
Spain. May the Lord stir up and qualify 
by his Holy Spirit the hearts of many 
zealous Christians, in Protestant Christen- 
dom, to offer themselves as laborers in this 
glorious field of service. Never, perhaps, 
before, since the apostles’ days, was such 
an opening so suddenly presented or such 
an earnest call raised for helpers. 

Two English gentlemen at Madrid, Mr. 
Archibald Campbell and Mr. Armgtrong, 
have nobly devoted themselves to the 
Lord’s great work, and are striving to es- 
tablish services in various parts of Spain. 
They have received applications for pas- 
tors from Barcelona, Valladolid, Burgos, 
Alicante, Granada, Cordova, and many 
other places where the people are thirst- 
ing to hear the Gospel in its purity. But 
at present very few evangelists are avail- 
able. The desire of the people for spirit- 
ual instruction is really wonderful. Sev- 
eral influential and learned persons are 
taking an interest in the work, and extend 
encouragement to the laborers. Although 
they do not as yet declare themselves pub- 
licly as converted, yet it appears the good 
work has been begun in them, and it is 
probable that they may, at no distant time, 
be made useful to their less enlightened 
brethren. 

It is indeed of great importance that 
native Spanish evangelists should be raised 
up; men thoroughly familiar, not only 
with the language of their countrymen, 
but with their peculiar difficulties, preju- 


dices, and wants. An intelligent English. 
man residing at Linares, a mining town 
in the south of Spain, was lately narrat- 
ing to a friend of the writer an account of 
the illness and death of a most excellent 
young English merchant who died two 
years ago in that district, during the course 
of a Spanish visit, partly commercial, and 
partly evangelistic. After describing the 
zeal, the personal self-denial and piety of 
the deceased, the narrator added : “ It was, 
however, painfully impressed upon my 
mind, that notwithstanding his valuable 
qualities, such visitants as that worthy 
person are not the best adapted for effect- 
ing much real good in Spain, from a want 
of sympathy with the difficult position of 
the Spaniards by reason of their bigoted 
training and the inveterate prejudices of 
many generations.” Successful Christian 
laborers in Spain must especially possess a 
large and warm sympathy, and must unite 
the gentleness of the dove with the wisdom 
of the serpent and the boldness, of the 
lion. Great tact is requisite in a land so 
suddenly and abruptly thrown open to 
evangelistic influences. The wisdom of 
Him must be humbly imitated, who taught 
His disciples as they were able to bear it, 
and who said to them on one occasion, “ I 
have many things to say to you, but ye can- 
not bear them now.” Even right things 
require a right manner and a right time 
for their inculeation. The aid of the bet- 
ter wisdom and higher guidance of God’s 
constraining and restraining Spirit must 
at all times be sought for and trusted to. 

The form of worship adopted at the 
Madrid Protestant services is very simple. 
There is first a short prayer, the congre- 
gation standing meanwhile; then a hymn 
is sung by the people sitting (a hymn 
translated from the English, as for exam- 
ple, “Just as 1am”); then a chapter of 
the Bible is read; then another hymn, in 
which all join, followed by the sermon, 
and a blessing on the dismissal of the au- 
dience. 

Apart from these public services, a great 
work is being carried on in Madrid by 
two Christian laborors, Messrs. Gould and 
Lawrence, who have devoted themselves 
to the printing and distribution of Bibles, 
Gospels, and religious tracts, which are 
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eagerly sought after and disposed of by 
thousands daily. 

There is already much evidence that 
the seed sown by these various agencies is, 
under the Lord’s blessing, springing up 
and exerting a good influence in all 
grades of society. ‘The other day a lady 
belonging to the higher class called on 
Mr. Campbell, begging that he would give 
to her young daughters religious instruc- 
tions. He replied that he would gladly 
assist her in any possible way, and in- 
quired her address. She answered that he 
must not come to her own residence, as 
her family were quite averse to anything 
connected with Protestantism; but that 
she was nevertheless most anxious to have 
her children taught a pure Gospel ; which 
she was convinced was better than her 
own form of Christianity. She therefore 
begged to be allowed to bring her daugh- 
ters regularly to Mr. C.’s house for instruc- 
tion. 

This is rather a timid case, but there 
are other examples of the greatest bold- 
ness. For example, a lady who moves in 
the highest circles of Madrid society, who 
has always been a most zealous Catholic, 
and has founded a convent at her own ex- 
pense, and whose whole life has been one 
of active charitable life and of penance, 
but who could not attain the peace of 
mind which she so earnestly sought, was 
advised by her confessor (who admitted 
that he could in no way relieve her spirit- 
ual wants, and who was himself feeling 
the unsatisfactory nature of the founda- 
tion on which his own spiritual house was 
built), to have an interview with a Protest- 
ant Christian respecting the interests of 
her soul. She accordingly lost no time 
in seeking an opportunity for religious 
conversation, and has since had many 
further interviews of the kind. She re- 
Ceives the truth eagerly, does not desire 
to hide from the world her change of con- 
viction, offers her house for prayer-meet- 
ings, and would make herself more con- 
spicuously useful, if she were not advised 
by her Protestant friends to practise a 
little self-restraint, from certain pruden- 
tial motives. 

Many workingmen attend the Bible- 
classes which are held by Mr. Gould at 
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his house, and elsewhere, every Wednes- , 
day and Sunday evening. Mrs. Gould also 
holds two meetings for reading the Scrip- 
tures to women, in different parts of Mad- 
rid, and amongst the very poor, who listen 
most attentively and appear glad to see 
her. 

A great amount of good is being ac- 
complished in these various ways; and not 
the least disorder of any kind has been 
manifested on any occasion. The few 
Protestant residents in Madrid feel it to be 
their duty, and also their special privilege 
to assist in the work as far as they are able. 
It is very desirable that each of the pas- 
tors should continue to be employed, and 
that other rooms for religious services 
should be opened in various parts of the 
city. But to accomplish this, more pe- 
cuniary aid is needful. The rent of the 
present hall is £160 per annum. As is 
usual in Spain, six months rent must be 
paid in advance. The place, at its first 
occupation for worship, was in so ruinous a 
condition as to require much outlay to set 
it in order. The walls have been white- 
washed, and wooden benches with backs 
have been procured, to accommodate 500 
persons. All this has cost £80 in addition 
to the rent. ‘To defray these expenses, 
about £100 has been received from France 
and Germany. ‘The few Protestant resi- 
dents in Madrid have given according to 
their means. About £60 has been kindly 
lent by a person who cannot afford to give 
it, and which will have to be repaid. It 
has not been considered desirable to ap- 
peal to Spaniards, as money forms so 
prominent a part of their own system of 
religion. It is evident that the chief pecun- 
iary support of the work of Spanish evan- 
gelization, for some years at least, must 
be looked for from Great Britain, Amer- 
ica, and other parts of Protestant Chris- 
tendom. Nevertheless it appears both 
reasonable and simply just, that the Span- 
ish converts should be encouraged, as early 
as may be suitable, to contribute towards 
the expenses of their own worship and of 
the spiritual interests of their countrymen. 
Such contributions on their part should be 
regarded as both a duty and a privilege, 
and as forming ‘a sacrifice well-pleasing 
unto the Lord.” But for the present it is 
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indispensably necessary that aid from 
abroad should be liberally offered for the 
Lord’s work in Spain. 

Although very great darkness and igno- 
rance of spiritual things exists in the minds 
of the masses (as may be expected), there 
is also manifested a wonderful thirst af- 
ter knowledge; and the truth is received 
with a simplicity and earnestness which 
nothing but the Spirit of God, who has 
passed over the land, could have pro- 
duced. The Gospel in its fullness is new 
to the Spaniards. Many of them who have 
attended the Protestant services have 
doubtless done so from motives of curios- 
ity; but very many have become regular 
attenders, and they often seek interviews 
with the pastors. The coéjperation and 
prayers of British Christians are urgently 
desired by the Protestant residents in Ma- 
drid and elsewhere in the nation, where 
thousands of thirsty souls are seeking the 
water of life. 

Although the above statements have re- 
lated chiefly to Madrid, yet similar cheer- 
ing accounts could be given of other 
cities in Spain. For example, at Seville 
marvellous things are being done. A 
Catholic convent has been granted for 
Protestant worship. There is also, in ad- 
dition, another large room used for relig- 
ious services: both places are well filled 
almost as soon as the doors are open. 

As in Macedonia of old, so now in 
Spain, there sounds a voice, exclaiming, 
“Come over and help us!” May we not 
recognize in that voice the call of Christ 
himself, and may it not be urged in refer- 
ence to the present wonderful opening for 
evangelistic success, “ He that hath an ear, 
let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
Churches.” — Christian Work. 


INDIANS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


Of all the inhabitants of Central South 
America, the Inca, or Quichua Indians, 
are the most numerous and important for 
the future welfare of the country. Cer- 
tainly they, and the Aymaras, a kindred 
race, though much fewer in number, are 
by far the most interesting of all the In- 
dians of the country. The history of the 
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Quichuas is that of the conquest of Peru 
by Pizarro, the history of a wonderful In- 
dian civilization never found elsewhere 
except among the ancient Aztecs of Mex- 
ico; and coinciding in many respects with 
that of the ancient Phenicians. Their 
history, as given by Prescott, has all the 
charm of a romance. 

The Quichuas of the present day num- 
ber one and a half millions and are found 
from Ecuador to Chili, through all the 
Andean valleys. They comprise more 
than three fourths of the inhabitants of 
the cities of Cuzco, in Peru, and Cocha- 
bamba and Sucre in Bolivia. In those 
three cities alone there are more than 80,- 
000 of them, and it is as necessary to un- 
derstand their language, there, as it would 
be the French in Paris. We have very 
little knowledge of their early history. 
The tradition existing at the time of the 
Conquest, and still credited, is that a white 
man and his wife, called the Inca, Manco 
Capac, and Mama Oerlo,a few gener- 
ations before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
came down ftom Lake Titicaca, in a 
northerly direction to the elevated pla- 
teau, where Cuzco now stands, and built 
that city. Having secured the friendship 
of the barbarous cannibal Indians in the 
neighborhood, they gave them a knowl- 
edge of agriculture and weaving, and 
created for them social and civil organiza- 
tions. They also introduced the worship 
of the sun, and the moon as the wife of 
the sun, and Venus as their attendant. 
High upon the cold punas of the Andes, 
around Lake Titicaca, are still seen mys- 
terious and elaborately carved monuments, 
ruins of cities, supposed to be the work of 
the ancient Incas (or their predecessors). 
Whoever were the builders of those ruined 
cities, it is almost certain that a strange 
pair did come down to the plains of Cuzco, 
and established the Incarial empire, an 
empire secured as much by a system of 
kind and paternal government as by su- 
perior civilization. Just before the arri- 
val of Pizarro, the rule of the Incas ex- 
tended from Quito to Chili, and from the 
Pacific to the highlands of Bolivia. The 
Incas, after their conquests had extended 
over many different tribes, found it diffi- 
cult to introduce their own civilization, 
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owing to the great diversity of dialects 
they encountered. To meet that difficulty, 
they conceived the idea of fusing all the 
various languages of their new subjects into 
one general language, the Quichua, which 
is described as “one of the richest and 
most comprehensive of all the South 
American dialects.” ‘ This bold attempt 
of the Incas (says Prescott) was perfectly 
successful.” This may notseem so strange, 
when we consider that the Incas, by their 
gentle rule, secured the love and venera- 
tion of their subjects ; and to this very 
day their memory is precious in the hearts 
of the Quichuas. This wonderfully created 
language is now spoken with more or less 
purity by nearly two millions of people, 
throughout the countries we have referred 
to. And it is with them that the foreign 


commerce will have much to do in the’ 


future. 
With such Indians, the Incas built Cuz- 


co; inthe walls of whose great fortress. 


are seen, to-day, stones 38 feet long, 18 
feet broad, and 6 feet thick. They also 
built a road from Cuzco to Quito, a dis- 
tance of fifteen hundred miles, which was 
twenty feet wide, and paved throughout 
with flat stones. 

The Quichuas of the present day, are 
the same submissive and industrious peo- 
ple as in the time of the Incas ; but not as 
contented. Though still devotedly attached 
to their beautiful land, yet three centu- 
ries of grinding tyranny seem to have 
eradicated all that gallant loyalty to their 
rulers so conspicuous in the days of the 
Spanish conquerors. Naturally they are 
of a kind and friendly disposition, but 
they have manifested from generation to 
generation a ceaseless desire to cast off 
the Spanish yoke. They are often in re- 
volt, and at this very time, owing to some 
oppressive measures of President Melgar- 
ejo of Bolivia, there is open hostility in 
one of the provinces. Because of their 
silence and incommunicativeness, some 
travellers consider them a worthless and 
indolent race, while others, regarding 
their persistent efforts to cast off a hated 
yoke, as showing resoluteness of charac- 
ter, believe they will yet achieve their in- 
dependence, to the benefit of their coun- 


try. 
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When we consider the strange facts of 
their history, their present number, their 
industry as agriculturists and mechanics, 
and above all, that they have adopted and 
now use one common language over an 
area of country more than five times as 
large as the State of New York, we are 
compelled to feel that, under God, they 
will yet exert a happy influence over their 
country, in developing its vast resources 
and also in the evangelization of those 
populous semi-civilized tribes, the Mojos 
and the Chiquitenos, as well as the few 
savage Chunchus and Cambas of the Pe- 
ruvian Montana. 

The present religion and customs of 
the above tribes, are what might be ex- 
pected from the character of their teachers, 
who were the Dominicans of the [nquisi- 
tion and the Monks of St. Francis. These 
priests sought proselytes rather than spirit- 
ual worshippers, and taught an elastic 
Christianity, which received far more of 
the paganism of the tribes than it impart- 
ed of its intrinsic virtue. But they were 
eminently successful in their way, so that 
we find to-day in nearly all directions, 
Christian Indians—so called — whose 
worship of God, but chiefly of the Virgin 
Mary is so mixed with their ancient hea- 
then ideas, that it is hard to separate the 
two. Many of their priests, being far re- 
moved from the restraints of the Spanish 
cities, are miserable examples of scbriety 
and morality. I have known of some 
priests who appeared devoted to the re- 
ligious improvement of the Indians about 
them, men who had endured great perils 
and sufferings to impart a knowledge of 
the Saviour, whom they seemed to love. 
Such cases, however, are not common, 
and the spiritual guides of those aborigi- 
nal people have, as a general rule, made 
a wretched exhibition of Christianity. 
In those tropical abodes, where the wants 
are so few and the supply so abundant, 
the priests are indolent and indifferent. 
They require but little religious worship 
from those poor Indians, and that little is 
usually on Sundays and feast days, and 
then is so arranged that their ancient 
deep-seated superstition shall be gratified, 
and their subjection be the more easily 
secured. All their religious ceremonies 
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seem to be inseparable from dancing and 
excessive drinking of the intoxicating 
chicha and nasto. 

To us Americans, this whole subject is 
one of deep interest. The country we 
have considered seems opened to us by its 
Creator. We have easy access to it 
through the Amazon and Madeira rivers; 
and we have also a great advantage over 
other foreigners, in the fact that Spanish 
Bolivians look very favorably upon our 
people, and believe that the wealth of 
their country is to be developed through 
our instrumentality. The spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise and adventure so pecu- 
liarly manifested in our country, will — 
we may hope —ere long, send steamers 
up the Madeira into Bolivia, and through 
the Amazon and Ucayali into the Peruvian 
Montana, and thus open the way for a 
great Christian empire in that land. It 
was through that spirit of adventure and 
love of gold, that God established our 
empire on the Pacific, by means of which 
we believe He will yet evangelize China 
and Japan. May He not employ the 
same agencies for the evangelization of 
Central South America ? — Christian 


World. 


THE GOSPEL IN MEXICO. 


A certain captain, sailing into a Mexi- 
can port, offered a Testament to a young 
man, intelligent and highly respectable, 
whom business brought aboard, inquiring 
if he had ever seen one, and would accept 


of that. He took it and read it first from 
curiosity. But its contents affected his 
heart. His understanding was first en- 
lightened, and then, by the blessing of the 
Holy Spirit, his conscience was awakened, 
and finally he was led to Christ, in whom 
he believed to the salvation of his soul. 
He soon began to tell to others what he 
had thus newly found. He obtained more 
Bibles and some tracts from the good cap- 
tain, and distributed them among his 
friends. He soon began to read them 
aloud to such as would hear, and began 
in his way to explain and enforce what 
he read. He invited persons to his own 
house to hear the Bible read and expound- 
ed. He opened a Sunday-school. He 
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spoke against the worship of the Virgin, 
and images, and devotion to the crucifix, 
and other errors of Popery. He was 
called a heretic, a heathen, and utterly 
denounced, even by those dearest to him. 
He lost a valuable office because of change 
of religious views, and his teaching others 
the things he believed and felt. His moth- 
er and friends persecuted him, and he 
went through many trials and afflictions. 
Nevertheless he stood his ground fearless- 
ly and manfully, contending for the truth. 
His steadfastness was not without its in- 
fluence on others, and after a time he had 
the pleasure of seeing many give up their 
opposition, and even embrace the truths 
which at first they opposed. At length 
several hundred became earnest readers of 
the Bible, some of whom gave evidence of 
having been savingly enlightened. There 
are now probably not less than four hun- 
dred persons in that place who read the 
Bible. 

This young man recently came to New 
York to pursue a course of study, but 
soon felt constrained to return to his 
work, to which he was summoned by an 
urgent letter from the Governor of the 
Province. He is now carrying on the 
really amazing work, which the Spirit of 
God has inaugurated through his single 
agency. This is another proof of the 
marvellous state of readiness for the 
Gospel which God has wrought among 
the people of Mexico. — Christian World. 


CHRISTIAN MARTYRS AMONG THE 


LAOS. 

Two native Laos converts have lately 
been put to death for the name of Christ. 
The American Presbyterian missionaries 
through whom the gospel was communi- 
cated to them, were received with kind- 
ness by the rulers of the country and not 
molested in their efforts. But all at once, 
without notice and apparently without. 
yeason, these two converts were arrested 
and put to death. One of them was ad- 
mitted to the church in May last and the 
other in June. The evidence of their sin- 
cerity was very satisfactory. One of them 
left a wife and nine children, whom he 
daily sought to lead to Christ. The other 
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was awakened by an exhortation of a mis- 
sionary lady, on the folly of idolatry and 
the duty of all to worship Jesus. 

Of the two Mr. McGilvary, the mission- 
ary, writes, Oct. 31: “ They were seized 
at their own homes. The fatal yoke was 
placed around their necks. They were 
tied up with a cord through the hole in 
their ears that all the natives here have ; 
the cord was passed over a beam of the 
house of the principal man in the village, 
and their hands were tied very tightly be- 
hind their backs — in which painful posi- 
tion they passed the night. Next morn- 
ing they were asked each to pray, after 
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getting the names of all who had become 
Christians. They knelt down and prayed, 
commending their souls, as did the dying 
Stephen, to Jesus. During the prayer, it 
is said that one of the head men who were 
engaged in the deed, turned round and 
wept. They then said, as to themselves 
and all the Christians, they were willing 
to die, but begged that those who had been 
our servants, and were not Christians, 
might not be molested. They were then 
cruelly beaten to death with clubs. They 
died like martyrs, and we have no doubt 
inherited the martyr’s reward and crown.” 


BURMAH. 


J. M. Haswetu, Aug. 21, Sept. 30, Oct. 2, 
Nov. 24, Dec. 10. — J. R. HASWELL, Dec. 3, 16. 
— Miss S. E. HAsweE tt, Sept. 25, Uct. 2.—R. 
B. Hancock, Sept. 10, 17, 25 (2), Oct. 29, Nov. 
2, 17, Dee. 10, 17. 

Tavoy. — J. F. Norris, Oct. 13, 14, one no 
date, Dec. 16. 

SuwayGyreen. —N. Harris, Oct. 8 (2).— 
Mrs. H., Dee. 6. 

RanGcoon. — E. A. Stevens, Sept. 8, Oct. 9, 
18, Nov. 16 (2).—C. Bennert, Aug. 3, Nov. 
3, 16.—J. WAvE, Sept. 30, Oct. 2, Nov. 18. — 
J. G. Binney, Oct. 9, Nov. 17.—I. D. 
BURN, Sept. 23, Oct. 6 (2), 19, Nov. 8, 16, 17, 
29, Dec. 6, 15, Jan. 12 (2).—J. N. Cusnine, 
Sept. 27, Nov. 19, 27. — Mrs. C., Oct. 6. — Mrs. 
INGALLS, Aug. 20, Sept. 18, Oct. 11, 20, Dec. 3, 
4, 6, 20. — Miss R. ApAms, Aug. 16, Oct. 17. 

TounGcoo. — A. BunKER, Sept. 18, 23, 25, 
Oct. 18, 19, Dec. 27. — E. B. Cross, Dee. 27. 

BAssEIN. — H. L. VAN Meter, Oct. 6.— 
Mrs. V., Nov. 19, Dec. 10. — C. H. CARPENTER, 
Aug. 1, Sept. 3, Oct. 1, 8, Nov. 15, Dec. 12.— 
Mrs. J. L. DouGiass, Oct. 5, Dec. 24 (2).— 
Miss B. Watson, Uct. 22, Dec. 31.— Miss A. 
RK. GAGE, Sept. 12. 

Hentuapa.— D. A. W. Smirn, Nov. 15 (2), 
Jan. 18. 

Prome. —T. Stmons, Nov. 28. — E. O. 
VEnS, Sept. 2, 8, Nov. 26, 29. 

ASSAM. 

W. Warp, July 12, Aug. 30, Sept. 30, Oct. 
1, Dec. 27.— Mrs. W., Sept. 10.—I. J. Srop- 
DARD, Sept. 4, 10, 16, Oct. 1 (2), 7, Nov. 16, 22, 

Dec. 6, 9, 15, 31. — M. B. Comrort, Oct. 6 (2), 

Dec. 3. — E. W. CLARK, Sept. 25, Oct. 11.— 

Mrs. C., Sept. 23.—Mrs. E. P. Scorr, Sept. 30 

(2), Nov. 12. 

SIAM. 


W. Deay, Sept. 24, Oct. 4,18, 21, Nov. 18, 
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28, Dec. 17, 20, 22, 28.—S. B. Parrriper, 


Oct. 1,2, Nov. 30, Dec. 19. — Miss A. M.FIELDE, 
Oct. 20, 21, Nov. 12, Dec. 1 (2), 3. 


TELOOGOOS. 


L. Jewett, Oct. 2, 15, 22, 23, Nov. 3, Jan. 
10,13. —J. E. CLoveu, Aug. 30, Sept. 27, Oct. 
13.—A. V. Timpany, Sept. 30, Oct. 7, Dee. 
28. 


CHINA. 


J. W. Jounson, Sept. 23, Oct. 21, Nov. 22. 
— W. Asumore, Aug. 15, Oct. 7, 12, Nov. 2, 
10, 19, Dee. 1 (2), Jan. 3, 14.—M. J. Know - 
TON, Sept. 15, 27, Oct. 1, 15, Nov. 16. — H. Jen- 
KINS, Sept. 30, Oct. 6, Nov. 10.—J. R. Gop- 
DARD, Sept. 30, Oct. 18 (2), Nov. 16, Dec. 13. 
—C. T. Kreyer, Dec. 14, Jan. 8, 10. 


FRANCE. 


A. Dez, Nov. 19, Dec. 3, Feb. 18. — V. Le- 
porns, Oct. 15, Jan. 26. —J. B. Cretin, Oct. 
13, Jan. 2.—H. Botteau, Jan.12.—F. Le- 
MAIRE, Oct. 9, Jan. 17. — V. Coquin, Jan. 10. 
— A. Capor, Feb. 8. 


GERMANY. 


J. G. Oncken, Nov. 13 (2), Jan. 24, Feb. 8. 
— G. W. LeumMany, Nov. 10. 


SWEDEN. 


A. W1nErG, July 3, Sept. 20, Dec. 13, 14.— 
K. O. Broapy, Sept. 13, Dec. 13. — P. PALM- 
quist, Nov. 20, Dec. 14, Jan. 22, Feb. 2.—J. 
A. EpaGren, Oct. 8, Jan. 8.— I. Trove, Oct. 
5, Jan. 3. — A. Nov. 13. 


AFRICA. 


J. T. Ricnarpson, Oct. 5,11, Nov. 3.— W- 
F. Gipson, Dec. 1.—J. Vonsrun, Sept. 13) 
80, Dec. 23, 28, 30.—J. H. Cuavers, Nov. 6) 
Dec. 6. 
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DONATMONS RECEIVED IN FEBRUARY, 


MAINE, 


Parkman, a widow's mite 
Bethel, Mrs. M. J. Newton 
Warren, Ladies’ Bap. For Miss. Soc., 
Mrs. KE. A. Richardson tr., 
Jefferson, Ist ch. 
Paris, a friend 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Stratham, Rev. J. Tuck and family 

Dover, C. C. P. Moses 

Hanover, ch. 

Cornish Flat, ch, 

Hudson, Ist ch. 

Walpole, A. A. Spaulding 

Claremont, Ist ch., to const. Rev. F. 
W. Tole IL. L. M., 


VERMONT. 


Manchester, Miss C. A. Pettibone 
West Haven, J. M. Field 
Brattleboro’, Rev. Mark Carpenter 
So. Windham, ch. 

Shaftsbury, ch. and soc., of wh. 50 is 
fr. Young Ladies’ Miss. Soc., Nor- 
man Bottum tr., 

Swanton, ch., 8. 8., tow. sup. of nat. 
pr., Ningpo, China, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Weymouth, ch. 

Boston North Asso., Warren Av. ch., 
J. Parker 5; Mrs. 8. BE. Parker 65 ; 
Mrs. Sarah Smith 5; Bow. Sq. ch., 
of wh. 100 is fr. Dea. A. Wilbur, 
100 fr. Jos. Story and family, to 
const. Albert B. McGregory I. L. 
M., in part, A.C. Pool tr., 200; a 
friend, per Mrs. C. B. Thomas, 5; 
a friend 5; 

Princeton, Asa H. Goddard 

Williamstown, dying gift of Miss 
Mary Corbin 

Chelsea, Rev. John Holbrook 

Lynn, lligh St. ch.,of wh 82 is fr. 
8.8 


Andover, W. H. Hawkes 

Milford, ch. 

Pittstield, lst ch., W. W. Gammell 

tr., 

Lowell, Levi Keese, to const. his son 
Wm. A. Keese H. L. M., 100; Ist 
ch., Dea. J. A. Brabrook tr., 100 ;” 

Brookline, Miss Emma L. Stevens, 
tow. the chapel at Prome, Bur- 
mah, 

Clinton, ch. 

A friend of missions, tow. sup. of 

L. Jewett, Nellore, India, and 
to help meet the appropriations 
for the year, 1, 

Woburn, Francis Edmond 50; Mrs. 
Francis Edmond 25; Mrs. Ruth 
Abbott 50; 

Salisbury, Miss Sarah T. Osgood 

No. Chelmsford, Dr. N. B. Edwards 

Dorchester, Ist ch. 

Newton Centre, a friend 

Three Rivers, ch. 

Wachusett , Littleton, ch. and 
soc., in part 

East Somerville, ‘eet St. ch. 

Ashfield Plain, ch 

Peabody, ch. 

Scituate, two sisters 

So. Randolph, ch. 

Worcester Asso., Ashland, ch. and 
soc., in part, 

Malden, Ist ch. , Ladies’ Miss. Soc., 
Mrs. Ballard tr. en 


$8 $8 gs 
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Medford, Mrs. Davis 
Barlington, Elvira C. Butters 
Plymouth, Ladies’ Bap. For. 
Soc , 
Worcester, Samuel Warren 
Mansfield, Rev. John Blain 
Charlestown, lat ch., to const. Chas. 
F. Towne II. L. M., Geo. W. Little 
tr., 100; a friend 2.60 gold, 2.92 ; 


RHODE ISLAND. 


R. I. Bap. State Convention, R. B. 
Chapman tr., Providence, Central 
to const. Geom). Sturdy H. L. 

, 125.05 ; do. 8. 8., of. wh. 30 is 
Mrs. Tanner's and *Mrs. Slo- 
cum’s classes, for sup. of scholar 
in Mrs. J. N. Cushing’s sch. for 
the Shans, and to const. Wm. A. 
Smith and Miss Lottie Belcher IL. 
L. M., 220.36; do. Stephen F. 
Chace tr., to const. Rev, W. F. 
Bainbridge H. L. M., 80; Jefferson 
St. ch., N. Schubarth tr., 14.43 ; 
Ist ch., "mon. con. coll. 34. 66 ; 

Providence, Rev. B. P. Byram and 
wife 25; Ist ch. 497.25; Friend- 
ship St. ch., for the Shan Mission, 
and to const. Dea. Jas. B. Buffum 
and Horace H. Waterman H. L. 
M., 200 ; four ladies, for Miss A. R. 
Gage’s sch., Bassein, Burmab, 


Newport, Ist ch., A. Hildreth tr., 
150 ; Central ch. , to const. Marina 
Marshall and Rachel Friend H. L. 
M., R. H. Stanton tr., 225 ; 

Crompton, ch. 

Lonsdale, ch. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Hartford, a contributor 30; Jeffer- 
son St. ch., mission 8. 8., mon. 
colls., to be expended in care of 
Rev. J. W. Cushing, Toungoo, 
Burmah, 28.40; 

Brookfield, Rev. Wm. Biddle 

Rockville, ch., and with prev. donas. 
to const. W. Clarence Butler H. 


West Meriden, ch. 


Colchester Borough, ch., to aid Rev. 


J. @. Oncken in his work in Ger- 
many, 
Suffield, Ist ch. 81; 2d ch., in part, 


7.41; 


NEW YORK. 


| Lyons, II. Jameson 15; Mrs. Maria 


| 


Jameson 10, tow. sup. of Rey. M. 
Jameson, Bassein, Burmah, 

| Yates, ch. 

Rondout, ch. 

Gloversville, ch., Karen Miss. Aeso., 
tow. sup. ‘of nat. pr., care Rev. D. 
A. W. Smith, Henthada, Bur- 


mah, 
Rochester, 2d ch., Young People’s 
Miss. Soc., tow. sup. of nat. pr., 
care Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, Thongzai, 
Burmeh, 

Hannibal, ‘ch. 18; Mt. Vernon, Rev. 
Cc. W. Waterhouse and wife 5; 
Lebanon Spa, Emily Sanford ls; 
Stanstead, Mrs. J. D. Ellis 5; 

Nicholville, ch. 3; 
New York, Mrs. Freeman Stowe 
Lorraine, Rev. Sidney Wilder 
Oswego, West ch., H. E. Gillet tr., 
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Wilson, ch., H. N. Johnson tr., 55 ; 
Curtis Pettit 24 90 
Coll. per Rev. J. B. Pixley, Dist. 


Sec., 

Ontario Asso., Phelps ch. 

Erie Asso., Fredonia, ch., in part 

Buffalo Asso., Buttalo, Cedar St. ch. 
246.48; John Bush 60; 

Niagara Asso., West Somerset, ch. 
bal. 50; Somerset, ch., bal. 3.25; 
Hartland, ch., bal. 5; Lockport, 
ch., bal. 82; Wilson, ch., in part, 
24.76; 

Cayuga Asso., Jordan, ch., bal. 

Cortland Asso., Homer, Cortland, 
and McGrawville chs., Juvenile 
Miss. Soc. 

Broome and Tioga Asso. , Owego, ch., 
in part, 

Wayne Asso., Rose, ch., in part, 
20.90; Clyde, ch. 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., 

Worcester Asso., Richmondville and 
Fulton, ch. 15.80 ; Summit, Istch. 
14; 2d ch. 9.70; 

Hudson River So. Asso., New York, 
Stanton St. ch., in part, 85.90; 
Colgate Miss. 8. 8. 25; Trinity 
ch., of wh. 12.48 is fr. 8. 8., in 
part, 37.48; Laight St. ch. in part, 
25.40; John Morton 2; Flushing, 
Rey. Hf. Alley 10; Mrs. Tully 1; 
West Farms, ch., in part, 6.34; 

Long Is'and Asso., Hunter’s Point 
ch., in part, 25; Williamsburgh, 
Ist ch., 50; 2d ch. 19.82; Central 
ch. 10, all in part; Brooklyn, Lee 
Av. ch, in part, 102.08; Ist ch. 
218.97; 

New York Asso., New York, 5th Av. 
ch., in part, 405.20; 53d St. ch., of 
wh. 72 is fr. 8. 8., 122; H. L. 
Stote 5; friends 10; 

Franklin Asso., Croton, ch. 13.25; 
Otego, ch.,8.80 ; part coll. at Semi- 
An. Meeting, 9.37; 

St. Lawrence Asso., Malone, F. M. 
Smith 


NEW JERSEY. 


Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. See. 

East New Jersey Asso., Somerville, 
ch. 28; Newark, J. W. Beardsley 
25; Mt. Olive, ch., in part, 9; 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. 


Sec., 

Flemington, ch., in part, 49.40; 
Trenton, Ist ch. 100; Moores- 
town, ch., of wh. 28.80is fr. 8. 8., 
48.80; Cherryville, ch. 82; Bridge- 
ton, Ist ch. 182; Oxford, Rev. LI. 
C, Putnam 1 90; Upper Freehold, 
ch. “4.40; Stockton, ch., of wh. 10 
is fr. 8. 8.,29; Holmdel, ch., in 
part, 180.32 ; 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Upland, Miss Emma Crozer 

Pittsburg, Union ch., 8. 8., for edu- 
cation of two heathen children in 
sch. taught by the late J. L. Doug- 
lass, Bas ein, Burmah, 

Philadelphia, Mrs. C. A. L. 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. 


Philadelphia, 10th ch., of wh. 62 is 
fr. 8S. 8., 383.74; Broad St. ch. 
107; a friend, for sup. of Bible 
reader under Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, 
Thongzai, Burmah, 20; Spruce St. 
ch. 286.75; 4th ch., bal. 9; Olivet 
ch. 20; a friend 1; 

Lower Providence, ch. 82.60; Hat- 
boro’, ch., of wh. 8.55 is fr. 8. 8., 
48.24; Sharon, ch. 8.88; Middle- 
town, ch. 11; New Bethlehem, ch. 
5; Pennville, ch. 7.60; Sharer’s 
Creek, ch. 5.15 ; White Haven, M. 
E. Streeter 2 ; 
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DELAWARE. 


Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. 


ec. 
Wilmington, 2d ch., of wh. 2h is fr. 
8. 8., 81.25; Ist German ch., of 
wh. 10 is fr. 8. 8., 24; 


VIRGINIA. 
Paineville, Miss K. F. Evans 
OHIO. 


Twinsburgh, Junia North 
Xenia, H. K. Moorehead 
Coll. per Rey. Thomas Allen, Dist. 


Mt. Vernon Asso., Mt. Vernon, ch. 
Scioto Asso., Newark, ch., in part, 
Loraine Asso., Camden, ch., and with 
other donas., to const. Rev. John 
Wright H. L. M., 

Cleveland Asso., Cleveland, Cottage 
Mission 

Portage Asso., Salem, ch., in part, 
and with other donas., to const. 
Rey. Benj. F. Bowen I. L. M., 
Huron Asso., Ripley, ch. 

Mad River Asso., Mechanicsburg, 
ch., in part 

Coshocton Asso., Morristown, ch. 
Miami Asso., Columbia, ch., bal. 
Miami Union Asso., Dayton, Ist ch., 
J. B. Thresher, to const. Rev. 
James N. Thresher H. L. M., 100; 
W. L. Darrow 15; H. C. Stout 5; 
Jacob Dall 8; E. D. Payne 25; 
German ch., 8. 8., a little boy’s 
gift, .65; 

Auglaize Asso., Lima, an invalid sis- 
ter 


INDIANA. 
Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. 


Sec., 

White Lick Asso., Plainfield, ch. 5; 

Danville, Moses Cavit 10; Green- 

castle, L. T. Farrabee 5; 

North East Asso., Wolcottville, ch. 

Bethel Asso., New Albany, Bank St. 
ch. 70.89; Livona, ch., 8. 8. 3; 

Flat Rock Asso., Columbus, ch., 
5.82; Mrs. Maria A. Taylor, tow. 
sup. of pupil in Dr. J. @. Bin- 
ney’s Theo. Sch., Rangoon, Bur- 
mah, 25; 

Brownstown Asso., Seymour, ch. 

Indianapolis Asso., Greenwood, ch. 
1425; Franklin, ch. and with 
other donas., to const. Rev. I. N. 
Clark H. L. M., 56.45; 


ILLINOIS. 


Beaver Creek, friends, for the rent of 
chapel at Lyons, France, 5; con- 
tents of Miss. box 14; 

Decatur, George Bachman 

Coll. per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, Dist. 
See 


Carrollton Asso., Carrollton, ch. 64; 
Virden, ch., 8. 8., Mrs. Peabody’s 
class, tow. sup. of Pardasia, in 
Mrs. J. E. Clough’s sch., Ongole, 
India, 4; 

Chicago Asso., Bloomingdale, ch. 
2.50; Chicago, Rev. A. P. Graves 


‘- 

Dixon Asso., Lyndon, J. M. Scott 5; 
Galena, ch., of wh. 7.50 is fr. 8.8., 
and all tow. sup. of students in 
Theo. Sem., Rangoon, Burmah, 


13; 
Edwardsville Asso., Greenville, ch. 
Fox River Asso., Batavia, ch., Rev. 
E. 0. M. Burnham 5; Joliet, ch., 
of wh. 25 is fr. Mrs. S. F. Savage, 
and 2 fr. Miss Louisa Marshall, 
54.86 ; Sandwich, ch. 23.50; 
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Illinois River Asso., Canton, ch., H. 
H. Herr 1; Mossville, Mrs. M. H. 
Prunk 5; 

Louisville Asso. , Rome, ch. 

Mackinaw Asso., Deer Creek, ch, 
Mary Robinson 5; Delavan, ch., 
Rev. L. L. Lansing 5; Eureka, 
Mrs. M. L. Fiske 1; Mason City, 
ch., Rev. A. H. Scott 5; Richland, 
ch. 37. 25; 

McLean Asso. , Atlanta, ch., 8.8 , to 
educate nat. prs., 

Ottawa Asso., Karl, ch., 8. 8. 1; 
La Salle, ch., of wh. 100 is fr. Mrs. 
Eliza Benton, 122.81; 

Quincy Arso., ’ Kinderhook, ch. 12; 
Perry, ch., J. B. Cooper, New Sa- 
lem 5; Rushville, ch. 11.55; 

Rock Island Asso., Cordova, ch. 
68.10; Rock Island and Moline, 
Swede ch. 45.75; 

So. Dist. lary , Bethel, ch. 8; Oak 
Hill, ch 

Springfield Stonington. ch., J. 
J. Schuyler and L. T. Smith, 5 ea., 
10; Taylorsville, ch.,C E Barnes 
25; P.T. Locke 5.25; W. A. Good- 
rich and J. K. , 5ea., 10; E. Over- 


end 1; 
Westfield Asso., Hazel Dell, ch. 


IOWA. 
Cambria, Ist ch. 
Coll. per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, Dist. 


Sec., 

Burlington Asso., Fairfield, Rev. M. 
Sutton 

Central Iowa Asso., Des Moines, ch. 

Davenport Asso., Camanche, ch. 
19.95 ; Clinton, Mrs. Leslie 2; 

Dubuque Atso., Dubuque, 2d ch. 

Linn A-so., Anamosa, ch. 2.50; 
Fairview, Mrs. Melvin Wilcox, tow. 
sup. of Rev. I. J. Stoddard, Gow- 
alpara, Assam, 5 ; 

So. Western Iowa Asso., Council 
Blufts, ch. 

Turkey River Arso., Union, ch. 
Washington Asso., New Haven, Rev. 
J.M. Wood 2; Lansing, Swede ch., 
of wh. 10 is fr. the Sewing Soc., 

and 1.83 fr. 8. 8., 31.87; 


MICHIGAN. 
St. John’s, ch., 8. 8., for the Bur- 
man Miss., Frank H. Rose tr., 
Meade, Geo. 8. Hall 
Coll. per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, Dist. 


Sec., 

Flint River Asso., Bay City, ch. 2; 
Davisonville, ch. 6; East Saginaw, 
ch. 12.51; Fenton, ch.’ 179.50; 
Flint, ch., tow. sup. of nat. pr., 
care Rev. L. Jewett, Nellore, In- 
dia, 80.18 ; Lapeer, ch. 11.50; 

Grand River Asso., Cedar Springs, 
ch. 8.385; Tonia,ch. 1); Oakfield, 
Ist ch., 36.89; 2d ch. 6; Otisco, 
ch. 12; Pewamo, ch. 2; Rockford, 
eb. 10.56 ; Smyrna, ch., of wh. 30 
is fr. Rev. N. G. Chase and 6 fr. 
Dea. N. and F. 8. Douglas, 43; 
Spring Lake, ch. 5; 

Hillsdale Asso., Amboy, ch. 12.50; 
Girard, ch. 40; Quincy and Allen, 
chs. 17.14; 

Jackson Asso., Rives, ch. 

Kalamazoo River Asso., Allegan, ch. 
10.21; Ganges, ch. 1.25; Tekon- 
sha, ch. 20; 

Lenawee Asso., Fairfield, ch. 12.25; 
Hudson, ch. 

Michigan Asso., St. Clair, ch. 3.26; 
Waconsta, ch. 8; 

Shiawassee Asso., Corumma, ch. 
13.55 ; Maple River, ch. 2; Owas- 
co, ch. 10.65 ; Vernon, ch. ‘23; 

Joseph’ River Asso. Niles, ‘ch., 
tow. sup. of Rey. M. * Jameson, 
Bassein, 


Donations. (April, 1879, 


6 00 
4 00 


291 59 


81 46 


11 26 


29 16 


Joseph’s Valley Asso., Mendon, 
, R. D. Nichols, for nat. prs. in 
5 00 
Washtenaw Asso , Ann Arbor, ch., 
of wh. 60 is fe. Mrs. 8. 8. Cowles 
tow. sup. of Martin Hale Cowles 
and Geo. D. Cowles in Mikir sch., 
Nowgong, Assam, and 15 fr. Young 
people’s Asso., for Rev. I. J. 
Stoddard, Gowalpara, Assam, 75; 
Mooresville, ch. 21.53 ; 96 58 758 29 


MINK ESOTA. 


| Geneva, 2d Danish ch! 11 00 
| Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, Dist. 


Sec., 
Minn.’ Asso , Hastings, ch. 3; New- 
port, ch. 27.60; St. Anthony, ch. 
25; Scandia, ch., 8. 8. 10; Vas- 
sar, ch., a member 5; 70 60 
So. Minn. Asso., Winona, Rey. H. 
Daniels 500 86 60 


MISSOURI. 


Wright City, ~~ a E. Welch 6 05 
= Sad Rev. 8. M. Osgood, Dis 


Chillicothe, ch., K. E. Smart 600 1105 


WISCONSIN. 
a Rev. 8. M. Osgood, Dist. 


C., 

Cen. Wis. Asso., Amherst ch., Rev. 
H. Ellis 

Dodge Asso., New Lisbon, ch., 8.8., 
tow. sup. ‘of Rev. I. J: Stoddard, 
Gowalpara, Assam, 

| Janesville Asso., Beloit, ch. 

| La Crosse Asso., ’La Crosse ,ch., 8.8. 

| La Fayette Asso. , Lima, ch. 

| Lake Shore Asso., Oconomowac, ch., 

| Rev, A. Whitman 10; Waukesha, 

| 


§92 57 


a 


as Boyd 5; Wauwatosa, ch. 
50.0 65 05 
Asso., Fonddu Lac,ch. 2919 168 39 


KANSAS. 
| Coll. per Rev. 8S. M. Osgood, Dist. 


138 12 | | | Ottawa, 8. A. Keating 10 


| NEBRASKA. 
Bellevue, a few friends 5 00 


CANADA. 
Hanover, German ch. 3 48 


SWEDEN. 


Coll. fr. churches 188.44; fr. Miss. ° 
Union 78.25; Fund of Kurelin 
85.56, for the Burman Missions, 
per Mr. P. Palmquist, 297 25 


CHINA. 


Ningpo, A. L. Freeman, per Rev. C. 
T. Kreyer, 112; per acet. of Rev. 
M. J. Knowlton 112; Rev. M. 
J. Knowlton 38.48 — 362.48 and 
exch. 393 72 


$13,094 84 


Philadelphia, Pa., Mrs. Elizabeth 

Harding, per H. Lenox and W. H. 

Hodge, Exrs., 811 48 
Newark, N. J., Mre, Margaret Ran- 

dolph, per Rev. D. J. Yerkes, 100 00 
Vernon, Ind., Wilson Maddox, per 

Patrick D. Baughn, Exr., 483 37 844 85 


$13,939 69 
Donations and hema from April 1, 
1869, to Feb. 1, 1870, ‘ $79,037 14 


Donations and lone from April 1 
1869, to Mar. 1, 1870, —_ $92,976 83 


| 
| LEGACIES. 
| 
| 
| 


= 
2 50 
123 81 
28 55 
108 85 
8 00 
| 
51 25 
250 
a 
5 00 
4 48 50 5 
21 95 
9 00 
4 7 60 
5 80 
83 87 
2 50 
| 
| 
133 80 
69 64 
a 5 00 
27 25 | 
= 
= 


